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Yes: Effective March 1, 1957, the South- 
ern® cast steel wheel is A.A.R. approved for 
full interchange service! The 1957 rules of 
interchange, issued January 1, are modified 
to cover this A.A.R. acceptance. A new 
A.A.R. specification, M-208-56, covers pur- 
chasing and inspection procedures. 

In granting this formal approval, the 
A.A.R. recognizes the many years of re- 
search, the long experience in actual road 
service, and the hundreds of thousands of 
miles rolled up by these wheels as produced 
in our modern, new foundry at Calera, 
Alabama. Here, today, is truly the freight 
car wheel of tomorrow! 
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Something New in Piggyback 


Shown here is a new semi-automatic hold-down device 
for securing highway trailers to flat cars in piggyback 
service. Developed by American Car and Foundry Divi- 
sion of ACF Industries in cooperation with the Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad and Rail-Trailer Company, this retractable 
trailer hitch moves up to brace the trailer in place, folds 
down flat to give clearance during loading. 

ACF uses high-strength Mayari R plates to build this 
hitch, which is substantially stronger under imp«ct than 
earlier types of braces. One man with a power tool can 
now secure a trailer in 214 minutes, instead of the usual 
three-man crew requiring 5 minutes. 

Because Mayari R has a higher yield point than car- 


bon steels, it provides greater strength than carbon steel 


of the same section. Or it can be used in lighter sections 
to reduce deadweight. It has supe rior resistance to corro- 
sion and abrasion, and good impact properties. It can 
be worked and welded as readily as other steels. 
Catalog 353 contains detailed technical information 
about Mayari R, along with many interesting photographs 
and case histories covering a wide variety of applications. 


A copy will be sent you promptly upon request. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem 
Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel 
Export Corporation 


Mayari R... High-Strength, Corrosion-Resisting Steel 
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Have you investigated 
the possibilities of ' 


UNION C.TEC. 


for 


LIGHT TRAFFIC LINES? 















Here is a new low-cost C. T. C. system readily to accommodate future 
that can be installed at a cost com- changes in trafhc. 

parable to automatic block signaling. We have prepared a comprehen- 
It provides increased safety and all sive bulletin describing this system 
the basic functions of the more elab- in detail. If you want to obtain a mod- 
orate C. T. C. systems. ern, efficient and flexible traffic con- 

The new system complies with trol system at the lowest possible cost, , 

I. C. C. regulations and the A. A. R. write to our nearest district ofhce. 


Standard Code. It can be expanded Ask for Bulletin No. 168. 
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TRACK LAYOUT for UNION Light Traffic C. T. C. System 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, ten months 

1956 $8,792,282,647 

1955 8,374,496,681 
Operating expenses, ten months 

$6,731,852,843 
6,290,275,280 

Taxes, ten months 

1956 $954,357,508 

1955 923,822,927 
Net railway operating income, ten months 

1956 $394,770,856 

1955. ; 947,187,510 
Net income, estimated, ten months 

1956 . $7 11,000,000 

1955 749,000,000 
Average price 20 railroad stocks 

December 31, 1956 95.76 

January 3, 1956 97.63 
Carloadings revenue freight 

Fifty-one weeks, 1956 37,354,423 

Fifty-one weeks, 1955 37,065,619 
Average daily freight car surplus 

Wk. ended Dec. 22, 1956 .. 5,903 

Wk. ended Dec. 24, 1955 .. 4,507 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Wk. ended Dec. 22, 1956 .. 3,099 

Wk. ended Dec. 24, 1955 .. 4,807 
Freight cars on order 

December 1, 1956 : 119,674 

December 1, 1955 109,370 
Freight cars delivered 

Eleven months, 1956 60,258 

Eleven months, 1955 33,100 
Average number railroad employees 

Mid-November 1956 1,027,799 

Mid-November 1955 1,077,979 
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Week at a Glance _CONTINUED 


president of the Lackawanna. An authentic letter from Mr. 
Shoemaker to his son tells why he believes there is a bright 
future for the industry and for alert young men who make 
railroading their career. 


The Action Page (Forum) .............. p.46 


Changing the caption of this department is based on the idea 
that the general principles which should govern successful 
railroad policy are pretty well understood and agreed to. The 
department hereafter will be mainly devoted to translating 
those principles into terms of concrete action. 


SHORT AND SIGNIFICANT 


The per diem rate .. . 


which railroads pay for the rental of freight cars from each 
other, went up from $2.40 to $2.75 on January 1. The in- 
crease, recommended by the General Committee of the Oper- 
ating-Transportation Division, AAR, was approved by car- 


owning railroads. 


Cars more than 25 years old .. . 


comprised 38% of the freight-car fleet and 70% of the passen- 
ger-car fleet at the beginning of last year. This is reported by 
the ICC’s Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, 
which also notes that only one-third of the freight cars and 
less than one-sixth of the passenger cars were in 10-years-or- 


less age groups. 


strike by locomotive firemen halted the CPR... 


forcing complete suspension of all operations last week. 
Delaware & Hudson and New York Central trains into Mont- 
real were rerouted to the Canadian National’s Central Station, 
which also was utilized for Montreal-Ottawa pool service. The 
Canadian Pacific sought to eliminate firemen from road 
freight and yard diesels but the BLF&E rejected a concilia- 
tion board endorsement of the proposal. 


Freight-car production in 1957 .. . 


should be maintained at a level “above 6,000 cars per month, 
provided there is no difficulty in steel procurement.” That 
prediction was included in the Department of Commerce’s 
survey of business prospects for the new year. 
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One of the 160 Uses of 
CONCRETE on Railroads 


NO. 35 OF A SERIES 


Concrete loading ramps for piggy-back freight such 
as this one in the Shreveport, La. yards of the Kansas 
City Southern R.R. are long-lasting structures that 
require little maintenance yet help create business 
and revenue year after year. 

Concrete loading ramps are just one of more than 
160 uses of portland cement and concrete which 
enable American railroads to improve service and 
save time and money. The moderate first cost of 
such concrete improvements—plus their long life and 
t. 
This saves money for other necessary budget items. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete .. . through scientific research and engineering field work 


low maintenance cost — result in low annual cos 
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Greyhound Links Air-Bus Express 


Airline-originated traffic to be extended to bus-to-plane service in two months 


—Will reach 6,000 communities—Eventual passenger tie-up seen possible 


A new type express package busi- 
ness was established on January | 
when Greyhound Corporation an- 
nounced inauguration of a joint air- 
bus service to some 6,000 commun- 
ities which do not now have direct air 
freight facilities. 

“The plan will provide, for the first 
time, the advantages of frequent, 
regular, and rapid service to thou- 
sands of smaller communities through- 
out the United States, whose only, if 
not major, connection with outside 
communities is via bus,” said L. H. 
Ristow, Greyhound’s traffic vice 
president. 

“Shippers and receivers in these 
many communities will be able to use 
Greyhound bus service to ship items 


a 
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to the nearest airport city, where pack- 
ages will be flown to any part of the 
country and then, in turn, delivered 
by Greyhound or an air carrier. 

“Service will begin with shipments 
originated by an air carrier, flown to 
an airport city and then carried be- 
yond by Greyhound to communities 
which have no air freight service. 
Within 60 days, however, it will also 
be possible for shippers to take items 
to any Greyhound terminal or agency, 
have them transferred to an air car- 
rier, then flown to the airport nearest 
destination for delivery direct,” Mr. 
Ristow said. 

Service will include prepaid, collect, 
and COD. Rates will be a combina- 
tion of air carrier and Greyhound 


package express rates. The company 
announced that package size will be 
limited to a maximum of 24 x 24 x 
25 inches with a limit of 100 Ibs per 
piece. 

[The new service follows closely the 
expansion of Greyhound’s package 
express operation. Latest expansion 
in that service was in November, 
when the carrier inaugurated collect 
and COD services’ coast-to-coast. 
President Arthur S. Genet disclosed 
that package express by Greyhound 
by the end of the year had shown a 
sales gain of 15.6% over a similar 
period in 1955. Revenues for the 
service during 1955 totaled almost 
$9% million. Mr. Genet forecast that 
within five years revenues would 








amount to $30 million annually from 
the package express service. 

“Addition of the air and bus pack- 
age shipment,” he noted, “will, of 
course, increase this materially. It is 
expected that many coast-to-coast or 
long distance shipments will now be 
made for almost every part of the 
country and will now have the advan- 
tages of quick air and bus service.” 

Mr. Genet also said that 80 per 
cent of the packages shipped over 
Greyhound currently weighed under 
30 Ibs and went an average of 150 
miles. 

Airlines joining in the new air-bus 
venture are Allegheny Airlines, Inc.. 
American Airlines, Inc., Bonanza Air 


Lines, Inc., Capital Airlines, Inc., 
Continental Air Lines, Inc., Eastern 
Air Lines, Inc., The Flying Tiger 
Line, Inc., National Airlines, Inc., 
Northwest Airlines, Inc., Piedmont 
Aviation, Inc., Riddle Airlines, Inc., 
Slick Airways, Inc., Trans-Texas Air- 
ways, Trans World Airlines, Inc., 
United Air Lines, Inc., and Western 
Air Lines, Inc. 

The two air freight forwarders are 
The Emery Air Freight Corp., and 
Wings & Wheels, Inc. 

The Greyhound announcement 
provoked speculation in some quarters 
that the air-bus express hookup might 
be the precursor of a similar linkage 
of passenger services. 





The bus company already serves 
as agent in the United States for 
Cubana Airlines and participates in 
tour arrangements made by air and 
steamship lines which sell tourist 
“packages” for Europeans who travel 
in America. 

Hower, Greyhound sells no joint- 
travel tickets at present. One officer 
of the company, stating he knows of 
no plans to develop such an arrange- 
ment now, admitted that the express 
service might open the way for a sys- 
tem which would have long-distance 
travelers fly between major cities, com- 
pleting their journeys to or from 
airport-less communities by bus—all 
on one ticket. 


Tax-Equalization Proposal Rejected Again 


ICC action affirms its previous refusal to prescribe new rail- 


road income account to provide for equalization of income 
taxes over service life of facilities written off in five years 


under quick amortization 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has affirmed its previous refusal 
to prescribe a new railroad income 
account to provide for equalization of 
income taxes over the service life of 
facilities written off in five years un- 
der accelerated-amortization arrange- 
ments. 

The refusal was announced in a 
commission report on reconsideration 
of the decision of December 21, 1951, 


which stipulated that carriers could 
include in operating expenses only 
“normal” depreciation charges on 
property covered by accelerated amor- 
tization certificates. That ruling ap- 
plied to reports made to the commis- 
sion, and, of course, did not end 
accelerated-amortization accounting 
for income-tax purposes. 
Commission reconsideration of the 








Alco Gives Steam Pictures to Historical Society 


A large collection of photographs of 
Alco-built steam locomotives has been 
presented to the Railway and Locomo- 
tive Historical Society by Alco Prod- 
ucts. George P. Becker (right), treas- 
urer of the society, and Dana T. 
Hughes, Alco director of public rela- 


tions, hold up one of the photographs, 
all of which will be preserved in the 
society’s collection of steam locomotive 
memorabilia. Many of the steam- 
powered units manufactured by Alco 
or its predecessors since 1837 are rep- 
resented in the photographs. 


matter resulted from a petition filed 
August 17, 1955, by Arthur Andersen 
& Co., a public accounting firm, which 
urged the equalization plan. Andersen 
contended that if the factors of lesser 
taxes during the amortization period 
and possible greater taxes thereafter 
are ignored, the net income does not 
reflect a true picture. 

The proposal was a revival of one 
made by four railroads and rejected 
by the commission in its previous 
decision. The four roads were the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the Chicago & 
North Western, the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha, and the Sea- 
board Air Line. 

On the record made after the re- 
opening, the proposal was opposed by 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads and 23 Class I roads. Only one 
road, the Minneapolis & St. Louis, sup- 
ported it, although it also won support 
from the Committee on Accounting 
Procedure of the American Institute 
of Accountants. 

Practical Approach—The commis- 
sion’s refusal to change the deck was 
based to a considerable extent on 
practical considerations. It conceded 
that, if it could have foreseen the 
extent of the fast-amortization pro- 
gram, “it might have been prudent to 
require some provision for the con- 
tingency for future higher taxes in 
the post-amortization period.” 

Figures in the report indicated that 
29.4% of 1954’s reported net income 
of 14 large roads resulted from tax 
savings or deferrals because of fast- 
amortization deductions. The cumu- 
lative total of tax deferrals for the 
1950-1955 period was put at $593 
million, and it was estimated the total 
would exceed $1 billion when all re- 
turns were in. The accelerated-amor- 
tization program has been closed, as 
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to railroad facilities, for some time, 
and the commission said there is “no 
prospect” that it will be reopened in 
the foreseeable future. 

As to the possible burden of the 
tax deferrals on shippers, the com- 
mission said it would “range from $50 
to $75 million annually over about 
20 years.” At the same time it em- 
phasized that the actual “burden” 
would be affected by many factors; 
and “it is not inconceivable that a 
large portion of the deferral may be 
absorbed by the carriers over the long 
post-amortization period.” 

Report Forms—As to the Ander- 
sen contention that investors and 
stockholders are misled by present 
financial reports, the commission cited 
the AAR’s answer that “those directly 
concerned” are well aware of the 
situation. It also noted that it re- 
vised the railroad report form in 1955 
to require inclusion of an analysis of 
federal income taxes. The commission 
then added: “However, we will give 
consideration to amending our annual 
report form for all carriers to reflect 
information regarding tax deferrals 
directly in the income and balance 
sheet schedules.” 

The commission’s report was ac- 
companied by brief concurring ex- 
pressions from Commissioners Arpaia 
and Freas. The former saw “some 
merit” in the Andersen proposal 
“from the standpoint of conservative 
accounting procedure,” but he also 
saw “practical considerations which 
transcend matters of accounting 
theory.” 

Commissioner Freas said he would 
have approved the equalization plan 
if he had been a member of the com- 
mission when the 1951 decision, 
which rejected it, was made. Since 
that time, Mr. Freas thinks, the pres- 
ent practice has become so well 
established that “substantial inequities 
would follow a retroactive change.” 
His disposition to go along with the 
majority was also influenced material- 
ly by the fact that the amortization 
program is now closed. 


TOFC Steel Moves Pose 
New Load Shift Problem 


Flatbed trailers used in hauling 
steel products in piggyback service are 
presenting a load-shift problem. 

The AAR points out in a current 
letter to member roads that reports 
indicate the need for an end gate, 
or a permanent or removable end 
bulkhead, “to prevent endwise shifting 
of lading” on the flatbeds. 

The subject was discussed at the 
December meeting of the Committee 
on Car Construction. 
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New Retirement Board Chairman Sworn In 


Howard W. Habermeyer (fourth from 
left), recently appointed Railroad Re- 
tirement Board chairman (Railway 
Age, Dec. 3, 1956, p. 70), at recent 
swearing-in ceremonies in Chicago. 
Left to right are G. D. Finney, assist- 
ant general solicitor, Association of 
American Railroads; J. E. Monroe, 


vice-president, Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics, AAR; A. R. Seder, vice-presi- 
dent of finance, accounting, taxation 
and valuation, AAR; Mr. Habermeyer; 
P. A. Hollar, vice-president and assist- 
ant to president, AAR; R. L. Ettenger, 
assistant to vice-president of finance, 
accounting, taxation and valuation. 





Capital Outlays Topped $11/4 Billion 


Latest reports to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission indicate that 
last year’s gross capital expenditures 
of Class I line-haul railroads will ex- 
ceed $1% billion. 

The reports also indicate that ex- 
penditures for 1957’s first quarter will 
total more than $364 million, up 


22.3% from outlays made in the first 
three months of 1956. 

The 1956 total was built up on the 
basis of actual expenditures reported 
for the first nine months and fourth- 
quarter estimates submitted by all but 
five of the reporting roads. The total 
was $1,238 million, but the five roads 


Actual and Estimated Gross Capital Expenditures 
Class | Line-Haul Railways 


Number 
of roads 


Period 


Actual: 
January—September 1955 ....... 
October—December 1955 
Total 1955 
Total 1955 adjusted! 
January—September 1956 .. 
Estimated: 
October—December 19562 
Actual and estimated: 
Total year 1956 .... 
Actual: 
First quarter 1956 .. 
Estimated: 
First quarter 19578 
Per cent of change: 
Januvary—September 1956 
period in 1955 (actual) 
Year 1956 (actual and estimated) vs. 1955 
adjusted 
First quarter 1957 (estimated) over same 
period in 1956 (actual) 


Expenditures 
Expenditures for 
for road 
Thousands 


equipment Total 
Thousands Thousands 


$212,366 $384,683 


183,651 
568,334 
557,054 
615,703 
219,384 
835,087 
224,252 


286,178 


$597,049 
311,394 
908,443 


893,978 
900,173 
118,437 
402,907 
73,463 
77,793 


337,821 
1,237,994 
297,715 
363,971 


34.0 60.1 50.8 
19.6 49,9 38.5 
59 27.6 22.3 


1 Total figures adjusted to eliminate 4th quarter 1955 expenditures of 5 roads which did not furnish 


estimates for 4th quarter of 1956. 


2Estimates for the 4th quarter of 1956 were not furnished by 5 roads. In the same quarter of 1955 
these carriers made expenditures of $3.2 million for road and $11.3 million for equipment. 


3 Estimates for the Ist quarter of 1957 were not furnished by 5 roads. In the same quarter of 1956 
these carriers made expenditures of $2.6 million for road and $4.8 million for equipment. 


Note: Effective January 1, 1956, Class | railroads are those with annual gross operating revenues of 


7 7 


000 or more; prior to that date this class included carriers with revenues above $1,000, 


Comparisons of the 1956 figures with those of 1955 are not materially affected, however, since gross 
capital expenditures of the carriers which changed class amounted to only 0.1% of the total in 1955. 








which supplied no fourth-quarter esti- 
mates made expenditures totaling 
$14.5 million in 1955’s fourth quarter. 

The figures were presented by the 


commission’s Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics in its “Trans- 
port Economics.” The compilation is 
set out in the foregoing table. 


NYC Starts Two New Electronic Yards 


Electronic freight yards at Elkhart, 
Ind., and Youngstown, O., will take 
their places with another being built 
at Buffalo, N.Y., in a system-wide 
modernization of major New York 
Central freight-car classification cen- 
ters. 

The two new yards, to cost the 
Central a total of $21,000,000, should 
be ready early in 1958. They are de- 
signed to reduce significantly the time 
spent classifying cars at those two 
points. 

The yards at Elkhart, Youngstown 
and Buffalo fit into a program of yard 
improvement which will include ter- 
minals at still other points in the 
future, according to the Central’s 
plans (Railway Age, Apr. 9, 1956, p. 
30). 

Construction has begun at Elkhart 
and will start soon at Youngstown. 
As part of the Elkhart project, Michi- 
gan Central freight trains which now 
move through Kalamazoo, Mich., and 


Niles, will be routed through the Elk- 
hart yard. A yard at Niles will be 
largely discontinued. 

Both new yards will have humps 
and radar-controlled car retarders. 
They will have the usual communica- 
tions devices: talk-back speakers, pag- 
ing systems, pneumatic tubes, radio 
and telephones. Incoming trains will 
be scanned by television cameras; 
yard clerks will list incoming car num- 
bers with tape recorders. 

The $7,000,000 Youngstown yard 
will serve both the NYC and the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, a Central 
affiliate. It will replace five yards 
now in use with a modern layout of 
about 10,000-car capacity. The new 
yard will cover about 208 acres and 
will utilize 72 miles of track. 

The Elkhart yard will be connected 
with the Michigan Central at Jackson, 
Mich., over secondary routes up- 
graded to main-line standards and 
equipped with centralized traffic con- 








UP’s ‘Aerotrain’ Has Diner and a Lounge 


The Union Pacific is serving free 
meals to passengers aboard its “Aero- 
train.” It isn’t using, however, the air- 
line style individual service planned 
for by the train’s designers. Passen- 
gers eat in what the UP calls “western 
chuck-wagon style” in a cafeteria-style 
diner (left above). They pick up their 
plates at a counter on one side of the 
ear and eat at a stand-up counter on 
the other. Selections include fruit 
juices, rolls and coffee for breakfast; 
salads and cold cuts for lunch; a hot 
entree and other items for dinner. The 
food is free and there’s no limit on 
“seconds.” Food-serving equipment 


was installed in a coach by the rail- 
road. Another coach has been modified 
to include a serving counter, refrigera- 
tor and storage locker (right). Attend- 
ants serve drinks to passengers at 
their seats. Coaches in the two experi- 
mental “‘Aerotrains” built by General 
Motors were equipped with small 
galleys or snack bars so passengers 
could be served at their seats. The UP 
has leased the “Aerotrain,” which it 
calls the “City of Las Vegas,” until 
June. The train leaves Los Angeles 
each morning for Las Vegas and 
returns in the evening (Railway Age, 
Nov. 26, p. 11). 


trol. The present MC route through 
Kalamazoo and Niles will be retained 
for passenger trains and local freights. 
Plans are to single-track this line and 
install CTC. 

The $14,000,000 yard at Elkhart 
will replace eight yards now in use 
with one of about 8,000-car capacity. 
Total yard track mileage will be re- 
duced from 270 to 108. Plans are 
to use the Elkhart yard largely to 
classify westbound cars for deliveries 
at Chicago, augmenting the Central’s 
present Chicago terminals. 


ICC Won't Require Filing 
Of Section 22 Quotations 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has determined that it has 
authority to require the filing of sec- 
tion 22 quotations, but has decided 
not to exercise such authority at this 
time. 

The section on 22 quotations in- 
volved are special rates accorded gov- 
ernment agencies under section 22 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. They 
are not now published rates. 

The commission’s report came out 
of its Ex Parte No. 192 investigation 
of the matter which was instituted in 
March 1954. The decision not to 
exercise the power it claimed was due 
to its conviction that “the appropriate 
remedy for the ills which have de- 
veloped under section 22 is the 
amendment thereof by the Congress.” 

A bill to eliminate government 
agencies from section 22’s list of those 
eligible to receive rate concessions 
failed of enactment at the latest ses- 
sion of Congress, the commission 
noted. It went on to say it would be 
inappropriate to prescribe filing rules 
while the matter was receiving Con- 
gressional attention. The report added, 
however, that “the matter will be left 
open for further consideration if sub- 
sequent events warrant such action.” 

This majority decision to “refrain 
from positive action” because “sec- 
tion 22 may be amended,” drew a 
dissenting expression from Commis- 
sioner Clarke, with whom Commis- 
sioners Arpaia and Walrath agreed. 
“Whether the next Congress will con- 
sider such an amendment and the 
extent and result of such considera- 
tion are conjectural, and not sufficient 
justification for failure to act in the 
instant proceeding,” Mr. Clarke said. 

He went on to refer to the com- 
mission’s duty to keep Congress in- 
formed, and to suggest that a filing 
rule would bring in information “of 
great assistance in evaluating the ef- 
fect of section 22 rates upon the 
carriers’ financial condition and upon 
the rates paid by other shippers.” 
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Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended December 29, 1956, 
were not available when this issue 
of Railway Age went to press. 


Loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended December 22 
totaled 698,389 cars; the summary, 
compiled by the Car Service Divi- 
sion of the Association of American 
Railroads, follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 


For the week cnded Saturday, December 22 
District 1956 1955 1554 


Eastern 117,939 112,127 94,030 
Alleghany 136,643 134,024 104,782 
Pocahontas 65,437 55,515 40,147 
Southern ; 125,543 129,448 103,389 
Northwestern. 78,885 72,458 65,734 
Central Western 122,157 110,084 100,514 
Southwestern .. 51,785 53,823 50,599 


Total Western 
Districts .... 252,827 236,365 216,847 


Total All Roads 698,389 667,479 551,195 


Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

Products... 51,492 43,017 41,284 
Livestock 5,827 6,962 5,925 
Coal 153,432 144,583 110,376 
Coke Rae 12,925 13,802 8,746 
Forest Products . 41,565 43,° 99 37,555 
.. Waaseiaas 25,791 18,051 13,231 
Merchandise |.c.1. 53,583 56,280 55,378 
Miscellaneous 353,774 340,785 288,700 


December 22 498,389 667,479 561,195 
December 15 716,652 709,132 641,879 
December 8 . 737,757 721,518 653,531 
December 1 .. 752,150 723,786 661,777 
November 24 .. 650,920 671,950 583,520 


Cumulative total, 


51 weeks . .37,354,423 37,065,619 33,385,567 


IN CANADA.—Carloadings for 
the seven-day period ended Decem- 
ber 7 totaled 79,479 cars. compared 
with 109,623 cars for the previous 
nine-day period, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Revenue Total Cars 


Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 


Totals for Canada: 
December 7. 1956 79,479 35,077 
December 7, 1955 78,790 33,634 
Cumulative Totals: 


December 7, 1956 4,173,823 1,633,710 
December 7, 1955 3,833,414 1,537,787 
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New Equipment 
FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 


& Chicago & Eastern Illinois—Will purchase five cabooses for 
delivery in second quarter 1957; cost $88,000. 


& Denver & Rio Grande Western—Ordered 200 70-ton covered 
hopper cars, Bethlehem Steel, for delivery in third quarter 1957, and 
50 70-ton triple hopper cars, ACF Industries, for delivery in fourth 
quarter 1957. 


& Maine Central.—Ordered 200 50-ton box cars, ACF Industries; 
cost $1,600,000; delivery scheduled to begin late next summer. 


& New York City Transit Authority —Capital budget request for 
1957 will seek funds to continue replacement of overage subway cars, 
says authority’s recently released annual report for year ended last 
June 30. 


& Norfolk & Western—Ordered 2,000 70-ton hopper cars from 
its Roanoke, Va., shops for delivery late in 1957. 


& Santa Fe —Ordered 400 flat cars from its Topeka, Kan., shops. 


& St. Louis Southwestern.—Will construct 50 70-ton pulpwood 
cars in its Pine Bluff, Ark., shops during September and October 1957; 
estimated cost $570,800. 


LOCOMOTIVES 

®& Argentina.—Purchased 15 diesel-electric locomotives from 
General Electric at cost exceeding $1,000,000; units will provide link 
between Buenos Aires docks and freight terminals of Argentine State 
Railways; shipment will begin next fall. 


SPECIAL 


& St. Louis Car Co— Ordered about $7,800,000 worth of electric 
drive equipment from General Electric for installation on 225 subway 
cars being built for New York City Transit Authority; order calls for 
package of four traction motors with gear drive units, a set of control 
equipment, and a motor generator set for each car; cars are part of 
450 ordered from St. Louis Car by the authority at approximate cost 
of $48 million, with delivery scheduled to begin early next summer. 


New Facilities 


& Detroit, Toledo & Ironton.—Will replace lift portion of Short 
Cut Canal bridge in Detroit area; cost $239,000; new high-tensile 
steel span will have sufficient strength to carry hot metal bottle cars 
without use of idler cars between loads. 


& Louisville & Nashville—Roadway improvement plans for 1957 
include extension of CTC at cost of $1.7 million; 40,000 tons of 
132-Ib rail will be laid as part of regular track maintenance program. 








Passenger Fares Increased by ICC 


Increased passenger fares in eastern 
and western territories and higher 
charges for Pullman space on a coun- 
try-wide basis were authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission last 
week. 

[he western-territory 
5% in coach and first-class fares, and 
the increase in Pullman charges, which 
became effective 
commission 


increase of 


70 


amounts to /“e, 
January 1, when _ the 
tailed to suspend tariffs filed last 
month with that effective date. The 
eastern-territory case involved the 
petition of eight railroads, and they 
were authorized to publish 5% in- 
creases in coach and first-class fares 
on five-days notice. 

New Eastern Plea—They planned 
to make the effective date January 9 
Meanwhile, the commission got the 
petition of 17 other eastern lines for 
authority to make like increases effec- 
tive on the same Favorable 
action on that petition would raise 
fares throughout territory, 
except New England. 

The 5% increase in coach fares is 
what was sought by the eight original 
petitioners in the eastern case, but six 
of them, including the New York 
Central and Pennsylvania, are also 


date. 


eastern 


seeking a 45% increase in first-class 
fares for travel in parlor and sleeping 
cars. Proceedings in the case had 
reached the proposed-report stage 
when the commission authorized the 
5% imcreases in an interim report 
dated December 31, 1956. The 45% 
proposal remains pending. 

The proposed report, by Examiner 
Oren G. Barber, recommended that 
the proposed increase of 5% in coach 
fares be approved, and that a 15% 
increase in first-class fares be author- 
ized (Railway Age, Dec. 24, 1956, p. 
7). Petitioners, in addition to NYC 
and PRR, are the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Lehigh Valley, Norfolk & Western, 
Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore, Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie, and Reading. The 
LV and Reading did not join in that 
phase of the petition which seeks a 
45% increase in first-class fares. 

The commission first announced 
that there would be no proposed re- 
port in the case, and then changed its 
mind. About the time the proposed 
report was issued, the petitioners filed 
a plea for immediate relief in the form 
of a 5% coach-fare increase and a like 
rise in first-class fares, pending dispo- 
sition of the 45% proposal. The 
present report granted that petition. 














Chicago Landmark Glows with Huge B&O Display 


Chicago’s Grand Central Station, fa- 
mous before the turn of the century 
as the setting for an 11,000-lb bell 
and one of the largest clocks in the 
nation, now sports the largest billboard 
in Chicago. The B&O billboard is 143 
ft long and makes a colorful blaze 





over the city skyline with 6-ft blue neon 
letters. Advertising will be changed 
periodically to keep pace with new 
services offered by the railroad. At 
left, the 67-year-old bell tower shows 
its new 10-ft white fluorescent “B&O” 
letters. 


Separate expressions came from 
Commissioner Freas, concurring in 
part, and Commissioner Mitchell, dis- 
senting. The former concurred in the 
result of the majority decision, but 
objected to its issuance before excep- 
tions to the proposed report had been 
considered. Mr. Freas said he had 
opposed the proposed-report proce- 
dure because of the time factor, but 
he thought the commission should not 
have changed the deck again during 
the period allowed interested parties 
to file exceptions. Commissioners 
Winchell and Murphy subscribed to 
the Freas opinion. 

Commissioner Mitchell also ob- 
jected to issuance of the decision be- 
fore exceptions to the proposed report 
were received. The commission’s ac- 
tion, he said, “deprives the protestants 
of their right to protest.” 

Mr. Mitchell went on to refer to 
dining-car losses as the “main” coach- 
service deficit suffered by the eight 
roads. It seems to him that “efficient 
operation would have eliminated the 
dining car deficit.” He also has “seri- 
ous doubt” as to whether the formula 
used in arriving at the deficit is a 
correct one. 

The dissent of Commissioner Mc- 
Pherson was noted. Commissioner 
Arpaia did not participate. 

The new eastern petitioners include 
Ann Arbor, Baltimore & Ohio, Bes- 
semer & Lake Erie, Central of New 
Jersey, Chicago, South Shore & South 
Bend, Delaware & Hudson, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, Detroit & 
Mackinac, Erie, Grand Trunk West- 
ern, Mackinac Transportation Com- 
pany, Monon, New Jersey & New 
York, New York & Long Branch, 
Nickel Plate, Virginian, and Wabash. 

The petition said that passenger- 
service deficits of petitioners totaled 
$67.3 million in 1955. 


Trainmen Board Will Begin 
Hearing at Chicago Jan. 22 


The emergency board appointed by 
President Eisenhower to investigate 
the wage dispute involving demands 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men will begin hearings at Chicago 
January 22. 

That was agreed upon by the 
parties in a stipulation entered when 
they joined in seeking appointment 
of the emergency board. The board 
was created by a Presidential order 
dated December 22, 1956. 

The members are: Nathan Cayton, 
who retired in 1955 as chief judge of 
the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals, Francis J. Robertson and A. 
Langley Coffey, professional arbitra- 
tors of Washington, D.C., and Tulsa, 
Okla., respectively. 

(Continued on following page) 
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Technical Tidings 


Selected from January Railway Monthlies 


Advantages of plywood construction 
in freight cars are set forth in Railway 
Locomotives & Cars. The article, 
“Modern Cars Use Plywood,” tells 
how to make the most of the advan- 
tages. 

e 


Railway purchases of maintenance 
of way work equipment went up 
sharply in 1956. They bought a 
total of 8,300 such units at a cost 
of $30.1 million. The number of 
units purchased was up 17%, but 
the dollar value soared 76% to a 
new all-time high. These and other 
facts regarding work equipment 
purchases last year, and a forecast 
for 1957, are in an article in Rail- 
way Track & Structures. 
* 


Although a 30-min fire raged near 
signal cables, damage was to outer 
coverings only, so that no trains were 
delayed on the Independent division 
of the New York City subways. De- 
tails are set forth in Railway Signal- 
ing & Communications. 
° 


The Rock Island’s 70-ft baggage 
express cars were designed and 
built for a quick write-off and 
adaptability to any changes in the 
passenger situation. A Railway Lo- 
comotive & Cars article, “New Ap- 
proach to Head End Problems,” 
presents all the facts. 

e 


As a result of experiments in 1956, 
the Western Pacific has perfected the 
organization and equipment for a 
highly mechanized tie-renewal gang 
of only about 20 men. All WP tie 
renewals will be done mechanically 
on a three-year cycle when the road 
is able to carry out its plans to organ- 
ize two additional gangs. The experi- 
mental gang is described in detail in 
Railway Track & Structures. 

* 


An “on-the-job” safety meeting, as 
staged by a Pennslyvania track 
gang before the Railroad Section 
of the National Safety Council, is 
reproduced in Railway Track & 
Structures. Script for the meeting 
was prepared by PRR safety and 
maintenance of way officers to 
illustrate the correct procedure and 
attitude on the part of the foreman. 


* 
“Electrification Will Come Back” ac- 


cording to an article in Railway Loco- 
motives & Cars. The time depends 


primarily upon fuel prices and diesel 
locomotive maintenance costs. 
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by the carriers. The main obstacle to 
settlement of the case has been the 
BRT demand for seven paid holidays 
a year. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
The dispute reached the emergency- 
board stage when the BRT rejected 


arbitration which had been accepted 






1st Quarter Loadings Seen Up 3.79% 


England and Northwest, estimated an 
increase in the first quarter compared 
with totals for the same period in 
1956. 

The boards expect an increase in 





An increase of 3.7% in the num- 
ber of cars loaded with revenue 
freight in the first quarter of 1957, 
compared with the same period in 
1956, has been estimated by the 13 
regional Shippers Advisory Boards. the first quarter, compared with the 

On the basis of the estimate, load- same period in 1956, in the loadings 
ings of the 32 principal commodities of 22, and a decrease in 10, of the 
will be 7,045,344 cars in the first commodities listed. 
quarter, compared with 6,795,863 The tabulation shows actual load- 
actual carloadings in the correspond- ings for each district in the first quar- 
ing quarter of 1956 for the commodi- ter of 1956, estimated loadings for 
ties listed. the first quarter of 1957, and _ per- 

Each of the 13 boards, except New centage of change: 













Shippers Advisory Actual Loadings Estimated Loadings Per Cent 

Board First Quarter, 1956 First Quarter, 1957 Increase 

New England ‘ 132,975 130,697 1.7 dec. 
Atlantic States : 723,351 758,403 4.8 
Allegheny s 900,347 922,372 2.4 
Ohio Valley . 972,300 1,057,760 8.8 
Southeast eats 942,479 957,308 1.6 
Great Lakes ..... 442,259 463,175 47 
Central Western ... 237,937 247,854 4.2 
Mid-West ....... 801,405 830,729 3.7 

Northwest Re een oe ee 238,754 237,948 0.3 dec 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas eee 319,132 328,138 2.8 
een 492,020 505,407 2.7 
a Re ere amare 358,709 370,541 3.3 
Pacific Northwest . 234,195 234,992 0.3 
WOT GcAsiueeeunstaneesan 6,795,863 7,045,344 3.7 
















































Pittsburgh’s Third Annual ‘Scout Railroad Day’ 


observed January 26. Under auspices 





Howard Pike (left above), assistant to 





the president of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, and Warren C. Powers, assistant 
executive of the Allegheny Council, 
Boy Scouts of America, working out 
plans for Pittsburgh’s third annual 
“Scout Railroad Day,” which will be 








(More News on Page 37) 


of the Community Relations Commit- 
tee of the Pittsburgh Railroads, the 
P&LE, the Pennsylvania and the Balti- 
more & Ohio will each run a 60-mile, 
$l-fare roundtrip excursion for scouts 
to celebrate the day. 








Si... no need to be “up-in-the-air" about batteries. 


Consider why other people buy Gould Batteries: 


More aggressive research program. 
More application engineering help. 
America's Finest! More and better battery performance. 


GOULD KATHANODE eel atti 
BATTERIES Sounds sensible, doesn’t it? Try us and see. 


for Air Conditioning Gould-National Batteries, Inc., Trenton 7, N. J. 
and Car Lighting 


ot onima. Qould 


BATTERIES 


©1957 Gould-National Batteries, Inc. Always Use Gould-National Automobile and Truck Batteries 
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¢-24-M 
_ Brake Valve 





develops outstanding 
maintenance economies 


r . . 

i= Brake Pipe Pressure Maintaining Fea- 
ture provides more uniform distribution of 
braking throughout the train. It develops these 


outstanding maintenance economies— 

1. Less rigging maintenance and fewer dam- 
aged brake heads. 

2. More uniform brake shoe wear. 


3. Reduced wheel damage from overheating at 


front end of train. 


These economies can be realized on 24-RL 
Brake Valves now in service by substituting a 
Conversion Filling Piece for the existing filling 
piece. 

Write for our Circular Notice No. 1130 which 


gives complete details. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION MY WILMERDING, PENNA. 











Questions and 


Of current interest 


Has the idea of the 
coffee break hit the rail- 
roads? If so, what have 


been its effects on pro- 
ductivity and morale . . . 


? 


CONDUCTED by G. C. RANDALL, district 
manager, Car Service Division (ret.), As- 
sociation of American Railroads, this 
column runs in alternate weekly issues 
of this paper, and is devoted to author- 
itative answers to questions on transporta- 
tion department matters. Questions on 
subjects concerning other departments will 
not be considered, unless they have a di- 
rect bearing on transportation functions. 
Readers are invited to submit questions, 
and, when so inclined, letters agreeing or 
disagreeing with our answers. Communi- 
cations should be addressed to Question 
and Answer Editor, Railway Age, 30 
Church Street, New York 7. 
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Answers 


to the Transportation Department 


Yes—and the effect has been good. 


As many readers probably know, 
the idea of the coffee break has caught 
on widely in American business. I 
really have only one answer at this 
time, concerning railroads going along 
with the trend. That answer came to 
me through some reading I was doing 
in the proceedings of the Freight Sta- 
tion Section, Association of American 
Railroads, 1956 meeting. Leo L. 
Thompson, general agent of the 
Grand Trunk at Detroit, reported on 
this subject at the meeting. Not only 
did he present a paper on the subject, 
but he talked on it from the floor. 

In his paper, Mr. Thompson noted 
that a recent survey of 1,160 firms in 
45 states revealed that 80% of the 
companies polled had _ formalized 
coffee breaks. And to quote from Mr. 
Thompson’s paper: 82% of the com- 
panies noted reduction in worker 
fatigue; 75%, improved employee 
morale; 63%, increased worker pro- 
ductivity; and 32%, a reduction in rate 
of errors. Average length of the break 
ranges 10 to 15 minutes. About 78% 
of the companies involved in the 
studies had instituted the time-out 
sessions themselves, while 22% re- 
ported that the breaks were required 
by contracts with unions. 

Mr. Thompson noted that in days 
gone by “sneaking out” for a cup of 
coffee had been forbidden. Today, he 
said, “the boss frequently uses the 
coffee break period as a chance to 
get you or me as an employee to talk 
on some subject dear to his heart.” 

Mr. Thompson said that when he 
went to Detroit as agent he had 70 
clerks in the freight office. Many of 
them were sneaking out for coffee. 
He sat down with two of his senior 
clerks, a woman and a man, and 
organized a definite break. A week 
later all the employees were told that 
the coffee break was coming. “They 
were very elated. They told me at the 
time, through their spokesman, that 
the management would not lose from 
it. 

“Tt has been in force a year and a 
half and I guarantee you, you could 


come to my office and you would 
agree it is working.” 

The employees in this case took 
up a collection with which ty pur- 
chase the restaurant equipment neces- 
sary to make the program go. (It was 
not so stated in the Proceedings, but 
I assume, perhaps incorrectly, that 
the company furnishes the “java.”) 
Mr. Thompson noted that about 50% 
of the employees take their coffee at 
their desks and continue working. 
Prior to the coffee break, he said, 
many people were visiting the wash 
rooms for up to 15 minutes. He also 
mentioned that in his road’s down- 
town main office building clerks were 
being given 15 minutes in the morning 
and the same amount of time in the 
afternoon, for coffee. “Now, the 
clerks rose to the trust that we put 
in them and are treating the manage- 
ment very well.” 

Another speaker expressed the view 
that coffee breaks are “absolutely a 
necessity.” This speaker, H. A. Fran- 
son, Soo Line Agent at Waukesha, 
Wis., noted that at the line’s general 
offices in Minneapolis, “our coffee is 
in the building—and we save a lot 
of time.” 

Other speakers emphasized that 
the employees were taking the break 
whether it was authorized or not. 
Therefore, said one man, why not 
control it. Another speaker empha- 
sized that if the people were not given 
a break that it would not be too long 
before the carriers would find the 
break written into labor contracts. 

I don’t kown how many roads are 
giving folks coffee breaks but I'd be 
interested to find out. 

Incidentally, not so long ago I was 
talking with a man who has done a 
little work in trying to figure out the 
timing of the coffee break. Unfortun- 
ately, my memory is rather hazy as 
to all the details of his survey. I’m 
going to contact him and try to learn 
a little more about the study. I'll try 
to have a report for you shortly. 

In the meantime, watch for the car 
service quiz I promised you. —G.C.R. 
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Metallic additives in diesel fuel leave 
an ash residue after burning. Cumu- 
latively, ash deposits are a potential 
sparking hazard. 

This is because the metallic residues 
may bind together the carbonaceous 
particles formed in the exhaust ports 
and the exhaust barrel and reduce 
their glow temperature. Under heavy 
load, these particles are likely to be 
blown from the stack in an incandes- 
cent state. That’s the hazard. 


Ashless Du Pont additive 
You can easily eliminate this cause of 
sparking by using an ashless additive. 
Being nonmetallic, Du Pont Fuel Oil 























THESE BOTTLES CONTAIN the amount of ash left from burning four different diesel fuel 
additives—in cost-equivalent amounts that would be needed to treat 1,000 gallons. 


Look...no ash 
left by diesel fuel additive! 


Additive No. 2 (FOA-2) leaves virtu- 
ally no ash. 

The bottle on the left contains the 
almost invisible amount of ash left 
after burning an amount of FOA-2 
that would protect 1,000 gallons of 
fuel oil—at a concentration of 20 
pounds per 1,000 barrels. The other 
bottles contain the ash left after cost- 
equivalent amounts of other additives 
were burned. 


Prevents injector-sticking 
Because it is an excellent stabilizer and 


dispersant, Du Pont FOA-2 helps pre- 
vent injector-sticking and filter-plug- 
ging. 

Ask your petroleum supplier about 
Du Pont FOA-2, or write us direct for 
more detailed information. 


*€6.u.4. #aT.oFF 
Better Things for Better Living 
+ «+ through Chemistry 


Petroleum Chemicals 


E.1.DU PONT PE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) « Petroleum Chemicals Division - Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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Stainless Manifolds 

A departure from existing designs, 
this diesel engine exhaust manifold 
resists corrosive fumes through its all- 
welded construction of Type 321 
stainless steel. According to Allegheny 
Ludlum, producer of the material, 
Type 321 has resistant 
qualities at temperatures up to 1,700 
been under 
operating conditions on an Eastern 


railroad and performed with only one 


corrosion 


deg. F. It has tested 


removal for inspection for a period 
of 17 months. 

In addition to corrosion, manifold 
failure has been attributed to vibra- 
tion causing exhaust gas leakage in 
conventional slip joint construction. 
These problems have been solved by 
a system of bellows which expand 
and contract with the changing tem- 
peratures and gas pressures. Bellows 
construction also minimizes vibration. 
Metal fatigue from linear expansion 
is said to be eliminated. Fourteen 
stainless steel bellows work on hori- 
zontal sleeve arrangements. The two 
sleeve ends are permanently attached 
with one sleeve overlapping the other, 
permitting movement with no_ gas 
escaping. The entire manifold and 
shroud weighs 460 Ib, compared to 
more than 1,000 Ib for the cast types. 
Hanlon & Wilson Co., Dept. RA, Wil- 


kinshure, Pa. @ 





Bellows linked overlapping sleeve feature shown in the inset is said to provide 
the sealed, flexible action that is needed. 





Copper Covered Wire 
Development of a new type of line 
high- 
strength steel with a copper 
coating, has been announced. In the 


wire known as Copperply, of 
heavy 


manufacturing process used, the cop- 
per is electroplated to the steel wire. 
This process has been used by the man- 
ufacturer since 1953 to manufacture 
Copperply wire, with light coatings 
of copper (5 to 10 per cent by 
weight), for use in other fields, such 
as lead-in-wires, chain and building 
tie wire. However the process and 
equipment used to make this wire 
was not economically applicable for 


large quantity production of 30 per 


20 


cent or 40 per cent conductivity wire 
in larger sizes. Three years of re- 
search and development were re- 
quired to attain these objectives. 

The new manufacturing method, 
now in operation, is based on im- 
provements in the Kenmore plating 
process. Helical lengths of steel wire, 
about 5/16 in. diameter, are elec- 
troplated in a special bath that pro- 
duces an unbreakable bond of copper 
and steel, and then finished to size 
in precision drawing operations. The 
wire is now being produced in sizes 
ranging from No. 1 to No. 12 AWG. 
The steel core is available in a wide 
range of strengths and hardness. Uni- 
formity of the copper coating thick- 





ness is held within 1 per cent of the 
overall wire diameter, for telegraph, 
telephone and signaling line circuits. 
Initial production is concentrated on 
existing commercial _ specifications. 
This copper thickness is uniform 
throughout circumference and _ total 
length. 

The process is continuous, to 
handle up to 1,200 Ib of finished wire 
in one piece if desired, or it can be 
furnished in any lengths as ordered. 
For No. 9 wire, 1,200 Ib would be 
more than 6 miles of wire, if a rail- 
road has equipment to handle this 
weight during unloading and con- 
struction. National Standard Com- 
pany, Dept. RA, Niles, Mich. 
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1956...350,000 Ibs. 


BEFORE...AND AFTER MAYARI R STEEL 


High strength low alloy Ni-Cu steel helps 
out deadweight 19% in new New Haven electric 


That crack streamlined electric at the right weighs 
81,500 pounds less than the ’37 locomotive. 


This impressive 19% weight reduction was 
brought about through design improvements made 
possible with Mayari R—Bethlehem’s nickel-copper 
high strength low alloy steel. 


High yield point key factor in variety 
of structural weight reductions 
MayariR has a yield strength of 50,000 psi minimum 
in most commonly used sections, in the as-rolled 
condition. This — together with its good resistance 
to corrosion, abrasion and impact — permits safe 
weight reduction in side sheets... platform... 


main and side sills .. . top and bottom plates and 
other important structural components. 


If you want to reduce deadweight ...add payload 
capacity, chances are you'll find just the combina- 
tion of properties you want in high strength low 
alloy nickel-copper steels. They’re stronger and 
tougher than plain carbon steels. And they’re 
readily formed and welded. 


Complete information available 
New manual, “Nickel-Copper High Strength Low 
Alloy Steels’, tells all you need to know about these 
nickel steels . . . their properties, how they cut 
weight, and much, much more. Just write. 


co. THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC, i2.%2n3°NY 
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Smoke pall from wheels and brake shoes accompanied descent of each Western 
Maryland freight train into Cumberland, Md. 


WM LIKES THE OPERATING RESULTS ... 


‘Flat Maintaining Speeds Trains 


The pressure-maintaining brake valve along with the 


dynamic brake on severe grades is eliminating the use of 


retainers, and reduces lading and equipment damage 


oe 


freight train movements over sections 
of the Western Maryland. Its intro- 
duction has altered operating methods 


maintaining is speeding 


most dramatically on those parts of 
the line where trains cannot be con- 
trolled solely with dynamic braking. 
It finds enthusiastic supporters from 
enginemen on up to G. M. Leilich, 
vice-president—operations. It was at 
the Superintendents Association meet- 
ing last June that Mr. Leilich said 
that pressure maintaining (also known 
as “flat maintaining”) is the “greatest 
development since the air _ brake 
itself.” 

A special portion for the 24-RL 
brake valve in the locomotive cab 
converts it from the Western Mary- 


22 





land’s original DS-24 type to the 
DS-24-MC model. This maintaining 
filling piece portion replaces the origi- 
nal filling piece portion that had 
the first service and brake valve cut- 
out cocks. The new portion still has 
these two cut-out valves, and in addi- 
tion has the maintaining cut-off valve 
located on it. 

Pressure maintaining operates to 
make up brake pipe leakage so that 
a brake pipe reduction once made can 
be held unchanged for a considerable 
time without manipulation of the 
brake valve. After a brake pipe re- 
duction has been made and the valve 
handle moved to the LAP position, 
the maintaining feature functions to 
supply feed valve air to the brake pipe 


to keep its pressure equivalent to 
that in the equalizing reservoir on the 
locomotive. The result is that a brake 
pipe application does not gradually 
increase because of brake pipe leak- 
age, and it is rarely necessary to re- 
lease and recharge the brake system 
during the descent of long grades. 
This means that the brake system is 
not depleted through cycle braking. 


‘Bridge’ Braking 


This is not the only way that train 
line leakage can be made up. For 
years some railroads have given at 
least tacit approval to “trick” or 
“bridge” braking which achieves this 
same result. “Trick” braking has 
been an operation which requires 
considerable skill on the part of en- 
ginemen. The pressure maintaining 
feature has removed the necessity for 
unorthodox brake valve handling 
while producing a uniform operation 
by all enginemen. 

A 22-mile eastbound descending 
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grade into Cumberland, Md., on the 
line from Connellsville, Pa., is an 
excellent example of an operation 
where the Western Maryland feels 
pressure maintaining pays off. This 
line is an almost continuous 1.75 per 
cent compensated grade with maxi- 
mum curvature of 8 deg. Traffic 
down this long hill consists of mani- 
fest freight and loaded coal trains. 

Standing instructions on the WM 
call for the use of air brakes only 
when dynamic braking will not con- 
trol the train. This means that the 
use of the air brake, the use of retain- 
ers, and the effects of pressure main- 
taining are most important in the han- 
dling of tonnage trains. In this case 
it involves the handling of the east- 
bound coal trains. 


Former Practice 


When the Western Maryland was an 
all-steam operation, coal trains were 
required to have retainers set up on 
every car in the train before descend- 
ing the 1.75 per cent grade. Dynamic 
braking marked the first big advance. 
Trains had to have over 700 tons for 
each dynamic-brake-equipped unit in 
the locomotive before any retainers 
were required. The rules then re- 
quired that there be ten retainers used 
for each 500 tons over the 700-ton fig- 
ure, but that not less than ten cars 
have retainers set up. 
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Flat maintaining and dynamic braking on these Alco and GM A units produce 
today’s smoke-free operation on the same grade. 


This meant that tonnage trains 
made two stops of at least 15 minutes 
each in the course of runs from Con- 
nellsville to Cumberland. Because of 
difficulty with stuck brakes, retainers 
were never set up prior to departure 
from the yard at Connellsville. Trains 
stopped at Rockwood, Pa., about 50 
miles out, to set up retainers. After 
descending the 22-mile grade, a stop 
was made at the bottom and retain- 
ers were turned down before trains 
proceeded into the yard opposite 
Cumberland. 


New Technique 


Pressure maintaining has changed 
all this. The use of retainers has been 
eliminated. After eastbound tonnage 
trains have started down the hill, and 
the slack is bunched, a reduction of 
7 or 8 psi is made and the brake valve 
is lapped while train speed is below 
that at which the train is to be op- 
erated. It is then possible to control 
variations in train speed by increas- 
ing or decreasing the dynamic brake 
application. A train with over 6,000 
tons can be heid at a speed of 23 to 
25 mph with a three-unit locomotive. 
This speed is higher than that at 
which Western Maryland diesels de- 
velop their maximum dynamic brak- 
ing power, and again the result is 
faster freight operation. In general, 
the descent of the grade takes about 


57 minutes and is usually negotiated 
without touching the brake valve 
handle after the initial brake appli- 
cation has been made. Difficulties 
with overheated wheels have been al- 
most eliminated, and brake shoe con- 
sumption has been reduced. 

With a light service brake applica- 
tion, braking effort is evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the train. Proof 
of this uniform braking effort is evi- 
dent from the light smoke haze which 
exists all along the train after arriv- 
ing at the bottom of the 22-mile 
grade. With cycle braking, there was 
always a heavy smoke pall from the 
head cars, and excessive brake shoe 
wear. A minimum of air must be 
produced by the locomotive com- 
pressors since they must only make 
up brake pipe leakage, and need not 
recharge the brake system as would 
be necessary with cycle braking. 

From this it should not be assumed 
that the heaviest trains and the steep- 
est grades are the only fields for pres- 
sure maintaining operation. It is ap- 
plicable on any train which cannot 
be controlled by the dynamic brake at 
speeds at which it is desired to oper- 
ate. The WM’s own instructions men- 
tion the use of the brake on sections 
with rolling profile. It allows for 
more rapid release after slow downs, 
and prevents the run-in and run-out 
of slack. Running release can be 
made from lower speeds because a 
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Retainer operation is being eliminated at several points along the Western 


Maryland. 


definite brake pipe gradient is estab- 
lished and maintained. 

While running release from lower 
speed is possible, the Western Mary- 
land warns that partial release of 
brakes should not be attempted. Such 
operation will raise the equalizing 
reservoir pressure and cause the main- 
taining feature to increase brake pipe 
pressure so that all brakes will release. 
Instead of this, if too heavy a brake 
application has been made, all brakes 
should be released; the brake system 
should be recharged; and another ap- 
plication should be made. On heavy 
grades tonnage trains should be 
stopped instead of attempting a run- 
ning release. 

This means that the brake valve 
should be operated so that the initial 
application is not too great. It is bet- 
ter to make an initial application 
which may have to be followed by 
one or more small reductions to 
properly control train speed. Initial 
applications of less than 7 psi should 
not be made because of the possibil- 
ity of causing undesirable releases due 
to quick-service activity throughout 
the train. 

Because the pressure maintaining 
valve operates to keep brake pipe 
pressure the same as that in the equal- 
izing reservoir, a phenomenon known 
as “build-back” can interfere with the 
operation. Equalizing reservoir air 
cooled by discharge of part of the 
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air with a brake pipe reduction will 
gradually warm after the brake valve 
is lapped. Pressure in the equalizing 
reservoir will increase and could cause 
brakes to release unless excess pres- 
sure is “bled off” by momentarily 
moving the brake valve toward SERV- 
ICE position and then returning it to 
LAP. Western Maryland enginemen 
are cautioned about this characteristic. 

Another important point is that 
with elimination of retainers there 
is no holding power when train brakes 
are released while stopped on a heavy 
grade. 

This means slack should be 
bunched while stopping, and caution 
should be exercised while starting so 
that the entire train can move out as 
a unit after brakes have released. 
When making the initial terminal air 
brake test, the pressure maintaining 
feature must be cut out during the 
brake pipe leakage test to determine 
what leakage exists. After the leak- 
age test, it is cut back in and the en- 
gineman is required to note that brake 
pipe pressure is then being maintained 
at a constant value. 


Starting on Grades 


Pressure maintaining has taken the 
guess work out of stretch braking. 
When three- and four-unit Western 
Maryand locomotives handling ton- 
nage trains must be halted on ascend- 


ing grades, the trains are now stopped 
stretched. When ready to depart, the 
automatic brake is applied and the 
locomotive is backed to take slack on 
the entire train. The reverser is then 
thrown; the automatic brake is placed 
in running position; and the locomo- 
tive starts to move the train before 
the brakes have released on the rear 
portion. Without flat maintaining. 
leakage would cause brakes to set up 
more than desired and make this start- 
ing difficult and much less practical. 
Care must be taken that the train is 
not buckled while the locomotive is 
backing into it. 

Even in yard operations pressure 
maintaining is finding a place. In 
Bowest yard (Connellsville) which is a 
coal classification operation on a 
descending grade, crews are taking 
advantage of this new equipment. 
Crews in this yard use air on a block 
of cars coupled to the locomotive. A 
light brake application is made on 
these cars and the brake valve is 
lapped. This application provides an 
unchanging “anchor” which makes it 
easier to take slack and permit un- 
coupling, and makes it possible to 
stop cuts of cars using the engine 
brake alone. The Western Maryland 
has found this a real assistance to 
switching in this yard. 

Some of Westinghouse Air Brake’s 
pressure maintaining development 
work was done on Western Maryland 
locomotives. During 1955 the road 
began to apply the pressure maintain- 
ing filling pieces to all its road and 
road switcher locomotives with 24-RL 
brake equipment. At that time it be- 
gan a program of training and quali- 
fying enginemen. By late in 1956 the 
installation and training programs 
were complete, and pressure maintain- 
ing braking went into effect on all 
parts of this 850-mile railroad. In 
this it was not alone. The Baltimore 
& Ohio and Pennsylvania are also 
users of this equipment along with 
other railroads. 

The Superintendents’ Association 
summarized the conclusions of oper- 
ating men in its 1956 report, stating 
that “the use of the brake valves 
incorporating pressure maintaining 
makes possible definite operating im- 
provements both on grade and on 
level track territory. It provides ad- 
vantages on long grades where brakes 
must be applied for considerable 
periods of time, as well as on short 
grades where releases are frequently 
required at low speeds.” 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO RAILWAY RESEARCH—NO. 3 


Millions to Combat Rust 


Corrosion-resistant alloys are but one phase of International Nickel’s research activities, 
which hit the budget for $7 million annually. Other developments from a program started 
in 1922 include alloys which develop high strength while resisting high temperatures. 


A dollar’s worth of research produces 
$36 of sales and $7.20 of profit. 
That’s the experience shown by a 
cross-section of all industry in a 15- 
year study by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The experience of the International 
Nickel Company may not be repre- 
sented by these average figures, but 
they are a gage to the important part 
research has played in the develop- 
ment of this company and of its serv- 
ice to American industry, including 
the railroads. 

Upon the cessation of World War I 


hostilities, the world’s nickel industry 
was faced with a serious dilemma. 
Production facilities had been mate- 
rially increased in an effort to satisfy 
the appetite of the war machinery of 
the world. When this demand col- 
lapsed suddenly, it was realized that 
if the industry was to survive, im- 
portant uses for nickel other than for 
war material would have to be de- 
veloped. With foresight and consid- 
erable courage during this lean 
period, International Nickel inaug- 
urated an extensive research and mar 
ket development program to develop 
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WHY THIS RESEARCH SERIES? 


The idea behind this Railway Age series, under the general head- 
ing of “Contributions to Railway Research,” is to show, by a group 
of articles, the extent to which research in the interest of the rail- 
road industry is carried on by manufacturers in the railway supply 
field. The first of the series appeared in Railway Age, Aug. 13, 1956. 

The railroads have long been criticized for backwardness in re- 
search by uninformed people outside the industry. Actually, the in- 
dustry’s activity compares favorably with other industries. Its achieve- 
ment is a cumulative job, in which the AAR and many individual 
railroads participate. Manufacturers of railway supplies have a partic- 
ularly important role in the industry's research program. 

Large-scale research operations, either wholly or chiefly devoted 
to the production of better transportation by railroad, are described 
in these articles. The material is provided on invitation by representa- 
tive companies to report in their own way their own research con- 
tributions, and the series does not undertake to cover the entire re- 
search activity under way in the railway supply industry, or even in 
any one segment of it. The order in which articles appear has no 
relation to the relative importance of the companies concerned. The 
series nevertheless will serve to show convincingly the impact on the 
railroad industry, and thus on the whole American economy, of the 
continuing research going on in the industry to make more efficient 
railroad operation possible. 


This is the story of International Nickel 
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new nickel-containing alloys and find 
new uses for old ones. 

In 191% a small research group was 
started at Bayonne, N.J., and a de- 
velopment group in New York. These 
two were merged into the Develop- 
ment and Kezearch Division in 1922, 
and given ie ass'gninent of determin- 
ing the propx «ies of the nickel-con- 
taining materiais and making this 
technical information avaiable to the 
engineering profession and thus to in- 
dustry. How well this division func- 
tioned-—with appropriate support by 
sales and advertising efforts—during 
the ensuing years, may ‘be judged from 
the total annual nickel consumption 
of 427,000,000 Ib for all producers in 
1955, as compared with 24,348,000 Ib 
in 1922. 

At present the worldwide Develop- 
ment and Research phase of Inco’s 
activities employs about 750 people 
with an annual expenditure of $7,- 
000,000. The United States portion 
of this group consists of 143 scientific 
ind technical personnel, divided 
umong the main Research Laboratory 
at Bayonne, N.J., New York City, 
Harbor Island, N.C., and field offices 
in 12 major industrial cities. 

The Bayonne Research Laboratory 
consists of seven separate buildings 
with 40,000 sq ft of area, and is one 
of the largest and most modern metal- 
lurgical laboratories in the country. 
It is a fully integrated operation 
equipped for the production and test- 
ing of alloys ranging from the pre- 
cious metals through cast and wrought 
ferrous and non-ferrous materials. It 
is also engaged in welding, plating 
and corrosion studies. 


Specialized Study 
In order to cover adequately all of 


the facets of metallurgy, the labora- 
tory operation is broken down into 
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small groups, each equipped with the 
specialized equipment necessary to 
carry out the research in its field. For 
example, one such group is mainly 
concerned with the low-alloy con- 
structional steels, another with high 
temperature metals for jet engines, 
and so on until all the myriad sub- 
jects are given coverage. It has also 
been found expedient to have certain 
research projects handled by various 


universities and industrial labora- 
tories. 
Another world famous research 


center, which is part of the Inca De- 
velopment and Research Division, 
consists of the Kure Beach and Har- 
bor Island Corrosion Testing Stations 
on the ocean near Wilmington, N.C. 
These stations literally make the 
ocean a test tube and have been pro- 
viding industry, including the rail- 
roads, with an accumulating amount 
of information ever widening in scope 
on the effects of salt water, salt spray 
and salt air upon metals, wood, plas- 
tics, painted and other coated sur- 
faces, and even rope. 

The Kure Beach installation con- 
sists of two separate areas. The 
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INTERNATIONAL NICKEL Company’s 
laboratory at Bayonne, N.J., offers facilities for investiga- 
tion into many fields. 1. Wet process (electroplating), 
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smaller area located 80 ft from the 
shore is about one acre in size and 
the larger lot, 800 ft from the wa- 
ter, comprises 314 acres. Up to the 
present more than 35,000 specimens 
have been exposed here by Inco and 
cooperating companies. 


Dealing with Corrosion 


The Harbor Island station consists 
essentially of two buildings which 
provide 8,000 sq ft of indoor labora- 
tory testing and study space as well 
as a dock with racks and other equip- 
ment for sea water exposure studies. 
Harbor Island and other units of the 
Kure Beach project are designed pri- 
marily to increase knowledge of how 
to solve corrosion problems. Its bene- 
ficiaries are the producers and users 
of materials of all kinds who are 
helped to reduce the annual toll of 
several million dollars a year due to 
corrosion, marine growth and affili- 
ated enemies of raw and manufac- 
tured products. 

While operated by Inco, these re- 
search facilities have been conducted 
on an entirely cooperative basis and 
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2. Melting store. 3. Main research laboratory. 4. Experi- 
mental foundry and mill. 5. Maintenance shops and 
storage. 6. Chemical stores. 7. Surplus equipment. 


more than 100 producers of competi- 


tive materials have united in the 
acquisition and free exchange of in- 
formation on the ravages of marine 
corrosion. 

Another important activity in the 
Development and Research Division 
of Inco is located in the New York of- 
fice and the 12 field offices in various 
cities in the United States. The New 
York group consists of specialists in 
one particular industry—such as rail- 
roads, petroleum, automotive, power 
and others, who are experts in certain 
phases of metallurgy, such as corro- 
sion, heat effects, fabrication methods, 
wrought steels, ductile iron, cast iron, 
Ni-Resist, Ni-Hard, cast steels, stain- 
less steels, plating, nickel bronzes, 
electronics, high nickel alloys, high 
and low expansion alloys and plati- 
num group alloys. 

It is the function of the personnel 
in these groups to contact the industry 
of their specialty so that trends and 
needs are anticipated and any weak- 
nesses are remedied by appropriate 
research efforts. This group, which 
has the research facilities available for 
its guidance, also serves as consult- 
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INCO DESIGNED gear testing machine indicates changes 
in temperature and sound level, shows the origin of failure. 
Machine also determines the fatigue life of gears. 


ants on metallurgical problems and 
assists the various industries in obtain- 
ing the most economical material 
available to fulfill the engineering 
needs of their product. 


How Railroads Benefit 


Probably one of the earliest appli- 
cations of nickel alloys in the rail- 
road industry in this country was on 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 


is & 


A GREAT VARIETY of materials, of which this rack of 
rope is typical, are tested by immersion at Harbor Island. 
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which, in 1855, purchased the Silver 
Locomotive from the Universal Ex- 
position in Paris, and placed it in serv- 
ice at Councils Bluffs, Iowa. This 4-4 
locomotive had trimmings, fittings and 
boiler jacket made of gleaming nickel 
silver. A piece of the original jack- 
eting material is on display in the 
Rock Island’s office at Silvis, Ill., and 
is still as bright as when purchased. 
International Nickel has devoted 
considerable effort to research projects 


atl 


LABORATORY for developing new welding electrodes. The 
experimental rods are coated in the extrusion press prior 
to further study of their behavior characteristics. 


covering all phases of the railroad 
industry, particularly in the motive 
power, car and engineering fields. 
Some of the development work on the 
corrosion-resistant, high-strength low- 
alloy steels which have proved them- 
selves in freight and passenger car 
construction was conducted in the 
Inco laboratories. 

Work on the properties of the aus- 
tenitic stainless steels, both mechani- 
(Continued on page 34) 


AERIAL VIEW of Harbor Island test station. The pilings 
supporting the dock are also under test. 
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From rail to boat at 4,000 tons an hour ... 





‘Fastest’ Coal Terminal Warms Up 


CAPACITY. 


New rail-to-water coal transfer operation in Chicago handled more than 6 


million tons last year using only partial capacity. Completed in 1956, the facility is expected 


to handle more than 7 million tons in 1957—10 million by 1960. 
SPEED. The key to the speed with which the terminal handles coal is found in its new, up- 
to-date loading equipment which moves coal from hopper cars to boats at a rate of 4,000 


tons per hour. 


CARLOADS. The Belt Railway of Chicago which “feeds” the terminal, handled 113,616 
cars in and out of the facility last year—and expects to move nearly 130,000 cars this year. 


T he time has come when a lake boat 
skipper can tie up at 10lst street in 
Chicago’s Calumet river, say “fill ‘er 
up,” and cast off just two hours later 
with a cargo of 8,000 tons of coal. 
This phenomenal rate of coal trans- 
fer from hopper cars to ships’ holds is 
a reality because of a new transfer 
terminal operation completed last 


year. 


Appropriately named the Rail to 
Water Transfer Corporation, the op- 
erating company is owned by 29 coal 
producers. It boasts that this is the 
fastest method for coal transfer in the 
country. 

Cars of coal are routed to the ter- 
minal at present over these six rail- 
roads: The Illinois Central; Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois; Burlington; Gulf, 





Mobile & Ohio; Wabash; and New 
York Central. All of these roads 
have connections with the Belt Rail- 
way of Chicago which directly serves 
the terminal. Over 50 different types 
of coal are moved through the ter- 
minal, which loads lake boats for 
destinations north of Chicago on the 
Great Lakes, including many Cana- 
dian ports. 
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The Belt Railway has yard tracks 
completed and under construction 
which, when the shipping season on 
the Great Lakes opens this year, will 
provide the facility with a total of 72 
car storage tracks having a capacity 
of 2,210 cars. Since it is impossible 
to provide storage for sufficient quan- 
tities of each required variety of coal 
at the terminal, most of the carrying 
roads have made car storage arrange- 
ments in the Chicago area in order 
that desired types of coal can be sup- 
plied to the terminal upon relatively 
short notice. 


Improvement Over Past Method 


The present terminal is an expan 
sion and modernization of a facility 
first put into operation in 1948 at 
this location. At that time, and up 
until last year, ships were loaded by 
means of a single, stationary loading 
tower. This method necessitated re- 
peated movement of the ships as they 
were being loaded, as successive holds 
were filled and “topped.” Such 
movements often ranged as high as 44 
moves per vessel for one full cargo 
load. 

On April 2, 1956, Rail to Water 
initiated the first of its present two, 
movable loading towers. The first 
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STRING OF CARS is pushed onto unloading hopper 


switchers serving the terminal. 


unit was built by the Heyl & Patter- 
son Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and is lo- 
cated at the north end of the facility. 
The second loading tower—at the 
south end of the terminal—was de- 
signed, as were the unloading hoppers 
and the network of conveyors that 
serve the facility, by the McNally- 
Pittsburgh Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburg, Kan., and the David W. 
Murray Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The second new tower went into 
operation July 23, 1956—well after 
the start of the shipping season. 
Fabrication and erection of the 1,200 
tons of steel which went into the con- 
struction of the facility were done by 
Allied Structural Steel Companies, 
Chicago. 





An Imposing Record 


In modernizing the terminal to 
permit the simultaneous loading of 
two boats, the Rail to Water Trans- 
fer Corporation built a new dock wall 
along the river front. A bad angle 
bend, considered a navigation hazard, 
was eliminated in the process and the 
dock area was dredged by Army en- 
gineers to accommodate vessels of as 
much as 29-ft draft. The new dock 
wall was sunk to this depth. The 
present dock area, now 1,550 ft in 
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by one of four Belt 


length, consisted of two piers of 775 
ft each. In eliminating the bend in 
the river, the company reduced 
river frontage by some 195 ft. 
Despite the fact that the new ter- 
minal facility didn’t go fully into op- 
eration until comparatively late in the 


its 


shipping season, and in spite of the 
fact that last year’s tugboat strike on 
the Great Lakes seriously hampered 
operations—especially insofar as the 
loading of the larger lake vessels was 
concerned—the terminal racked up 
an imposing record for the year. A 
total of 113,616 cars were handled in 
the transfer of 6,321,631 tons of coal. 
This amounted, over the year, to the 
handling and unloading of an average 
of 668 cars per day to load the year’s 
total of 815 lake boats. Leo M. Geis- 
sal, president of Rail to Water, pre- 
dicts that this year’s tonnage will 
easily exceed seven million and that, 
by 1960, the terminal will be han- 
dling 10 million tons of coal or more 
annually. 


Automation the Key 


Here’s how the operation works: 
Trainloads of coal in bottom-dump 
hoppers are pushed onto the unload- 
ing hoppers over two loop tracks. The 
unloading hoppers accommodate five 











cars at a time on each of the two 
tracks. The cars unloaded on one 
track feed the south loading tower— 
those on the other, the north tower. 
In position on the unloading hopper, 
the cars are emptied onto under- 
ground conveyor belts which carry 
the coal to the top of a transfer tower 
115 ft high. Hewitt-Robbins car 
shakeouts are applied to the cars to 
speed their unloading. 

All of the conveyor belting incor- 
porated in the system is of rubber 
composition, manufactured by U. S. 
Rubber and Goodyear. The belts are 
all 72 in. wide and are operated at 
speeds of from 565 to 700 ft per 
min. The speed of the belts is auto- 
matically controlled in accordance 
with the rate of unloading the hopper 
cars and the rate of loading of the 
coal into the boats. Motors which 
power the system were built by West- 
inghouse and by General Electric. 
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SHAKEOUTS are applied to cars to speed unloading. Coal falls onto underground 
conveyor belts and is raised 115 ft to transfer tower where it is dumped onto .. . 


The collector belts which receive 
the coal, as it is dumped from the 
cars on the unloading hopper, carry 
it to the top of the transfer tower 
where it is dumped, in turn, upon 
one of the two transverse conveyors 
which carry the coal, 115 ft above 
the ground and parallel to the river, 
to the loading towers. The transverse 
conveyors are operated at speeds 
somewhat faster than the collector 
belts to prevent “pile up” of the coal 
at the transfer point. The transverse 
belts are supported by steel trestle- 
like structures which carry them 432 
ft north and south of the transfer 
tower. 


Precise Loading Control 


The ship loading towers are sup- 
ported by electric-motor-driven trucks 
which travel over crane rails sup- 
ported by concrete foundations. The 


towers can move the full 432-ft length 
of the transverse conveyors. The 
loader operator controls the ship- 
loading operations from a cupola di- 
rectly above the loading spout. He 
can exert such complete control over 
the loading spout that one observer, 
watching coal being deposited in a 


ship’s hold, remarked about the 
machine: “Damn near human, ain’t 
it?” 


The unloading towers scoop the 
coal up off the transverse conveyors. 
Any coal which may get by the 
pickup scoops is dumped into catch 
hoppers at the ends of the two belts. 
The coal picked up by the towers 
is fed by conveyors within the tower 
structures to the loading spouts. Each 
spout can be raised, lowered, shifted 
side to side, rotated 360 deg, and 
opened and closed speedily and with 
a high degree of accuracy. Normally, 
the operator wili fill the holds of a 
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- « « TRANSVERSE CONVEYOR. North loading tower, 
shown in background here, picks up coal from transverse 
belt, transfers it to loading spout, thence to ship’s hold. 


ship in succession, then come back 
and “top” each hold to full capacity. 
An automatic electronic recording 
mechanism keeps complete records 
of cars handled, belt speeds, delays, 
and tower movements. To date, the 
peak loading rate reached has been 
approximately 4,000 tons per hour. 
The new facilities cost the Rail to 
Water Transfer Corporation some 
$4.5 million. A transfer rate of 19 





NORTH TOWER, built by Heyl & Patterson, picks up 
coal from belt, loads it into ship bound for Canada. 
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cents per ton was established in 1947 
as the original facility went into op- 
eration and, shortly thereafter, was 
reduced to 1714 cents per ton of coal 
handled. Mr. Geissal proudly points 
out that, while labor and material 
costs have risen greatly since that 
time, the 1742-cent rate is still in effect 
and no immediate increase is antici- 
pated. 

Facilities constructed by the Belt 
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UNLOADING HOPPER accommodates 10 cars on two 


tracks. Prediction is that by 1960 the terminal will be 
handling 10 million tons of coal a year. 





Railway to serve the terminal, i.e., 
yard tracks, yardmaster’s office, etc., 
cost the road about $932,000, accord- 
ing to a spokesman for the railroad. 
It is interesting to note that some 
consumers as close to Chicago as 
Milwaukee, Wis., (about 85 miles) 
choose the rail-water mode of trans- 
port, claiming the cost to be more 
reasonable than the straight-rail rates 
from mines north through Chicago. 





COMPLETE CONTROL can be exercised over the move- 


ment of the loading spout by the tower operator. 
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Tonnages Up with Rail Conditioning 


The Reading is now chemically treating the rails on a 35=-mile 


grade on its Catawissa branch. As a result, average tonnages have 


been increased 17 per cent, and an estimated net saving of 25 


to 40 cents per train-mile is realized. 


Much driver-rail adhesion is lost when there is high moisture and 


a small amount of oil or grease on a rail. The moisture serves to 


spread the grease over the surface of the rail in a microscopically 


thin slippery layer which defies removal by the driver.* 


This film can be removed by washing, but the cost is prohibitive. 


The problem has been to find a suitable high-speed chemical con- 


ditioner to overcome the “slipperyness” of the film at a reasonable 


cost. 


*This fact was discovered and reported on by R. K. Allen of General Electric Company, (Oct. 11, 


1954, Railway Age). 


From 1953 to 1955, the General 
Electric Company and the Reading 
ran a large number of tests to dis- 
cover a means of removing this 
offending oil film in a practical and 
efficient manner. Laboratory investi- 
gations indicated it might be possible 
to use a high-speed detergent. A rail- 
road maintenance-of-way track car 
was equipped to wash the rail. 
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SECTION of oil-conditioning 
rail tread before application 
of rail conditioner. 


SECTION of same rail tread 
after application of rail con- 
ditioner. 
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The results were satisfactory in that 
on a tonnage train the number of 
wheel slips on the 35-mile grade 
could be reduced from the original 
range of 100 to 200 down to two or 
three with very thorough washing, 
and more importantly, thorough rins- 
ing (Railway Age, Nov. 21, 1955). 
However, the cost per mile to wash 
and rinse the rail was prohibitive 








and indicated a need for some other 
means of eliminating or neutralizing 
the film. 

Early in 1955, the National Alumi- 
nate Corporation (Nalco) requested 
permission to participate in these tests 
with chemicals of its manufacture 
which had shown considerable merit 
in laboratory tests. Through 1955 
and a portion of 1956, joint research 
was carried on by the Reading, Gen- 
eral Electric and Nalco to progress 
tests on a type of chemical, now 
designated as Nalco RC rail condi- 
tioner. This is a sprayable liquid 
which overcomes the lubricating prop- 
erties of the oil film. 

Several methods of applying Nalco 
RC were investigated. The Reading 
has found that for its present opera- 
tion the most practical method is to 
use a maintenance-of-way track car 
equipped to spray the rail. The car 
is equipped with two 30-gal galvan- 
ized tanks and a small compressor 
maintaining 40-lb pressure in the 
tanks. Nalco RC is sprayed on the 
rail at a car speed of 20 to 25 mph 
through a nozzle at an approximate 
rate of one quart per rail per mile, or 
14 gal per mile of track. 

In June 1956, encouraged by tests 
which indicated that operating ad- 





SECTION of rail tread after 
passage of first train over 
conditioner rail. 
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hesions could be raised substantially, 
with corresponding increase of ton- 
nage, the Reading and Nalco arranged 
for a long-term evaluation under all 
operating conditions. The results 
have been good enough to justify in- 


regular railroad operating procedure. 

During the five months (June 
through October, 1956) when rail 
conditioner was used, a substantial in- 
crease in adhesion permitted the aver- 
age tonnages to be increased by ap- 


permitting greater utilization of mo- 
tive power. 

The table shows the performance 
of two selected trains, one operated in 
clear weather prior to rail condition- 
ing and the other in adverse weather 


corporating the application as part of proximately 


17 per cent, thereby 


with rail conditioning: 





Tonnage 





MAINTENANCE of way car converted 
for rail conditioning showing pressure 
tanks, gasoline-driven compressor and 
trailing nozzle dolly. 







Average rail adhesion demand”..............sc0000 15 per cent 
Maximum ampere demand. ..............ccceeeeeceeveeeees pe RCT NO eee ee 1,085 
Maximum rail adhesion demand”® ............000006 18.5 per cent 


Prior to With 
Rail conditioning Rail conditioning 


pscdas bacucsdteactt dasddecuteckwens wioudeavioh Three 1,600-hp .................... Three 1,600-hp 


PROD denesencenestiecinapans 
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Running time on grade ............. cove Wt, 45 mit. cccccccccsomcsccernee S hit, 28 min. 
PRION cap testhts ovtiysnarcaahdanactusscostathenteccioeedes 14.29 10.29 
Average ampere demand ................ paid MUU eiscodoigvspsadstcsnnncuaponexsexesia .. 850 


16.7 per cent 


22.5 per cent 


*Corrected for a wheel diameter of 37%4in. 


REMARKS: Prior to rail conditioning—Constant wheel slipping for entire 35-mile grade. 
With rail conditioning—Occasional wheel slip, primarily wheel walks. No loss 
of speed due fo slipping. 
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Railroading «After Hours 
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SUCCESS FORMULA—H. R. Searing, a Lackawanna 

director and chairman of the 
New York Edison Company, told me the other day of a 
three-pronged formula for success, which came to him 
from a friend of his in the waterworks business. Here 
it is: 

1. Never kick a man when he is up. 

2. Always be polite to opportunities. 

3. Keep quiet about what you don’t know. 

Which is, certainly, an unusual (hence memorable) way 
of saying that a man seldom harms himself by being rea- 
sonably modest; and by treating people considerately. It 
really shouldn’t make any difference whether the people 
are “up” or not—because those who aren’t up today may 
be so tomorrow. 

I once knew a fellow who was often pretty rough in 
his dealings with associates, and with his opposite numbers 
in other companies. Then one fine day one of the fellows 
he had treated inconsiderately turned up as his boss. 


BIG LETTERING—On this continuing subject, I have 
a note from D&H’s William White 
in which he refers to the printer’s ink I have been “wast- 
ing” here in trying to find out what railroad started the 
trend toward larger lettering on their cars. He asks: 
“What difference does it make?” And having put that 
question, he turns right around and hands me an informa- 
tive squib on how the term “gandy dancer” got started. 
The answer to his question is that it is such seeming 
trivialities as the difference in lettering on cars, and dis- 
putes as to who did this or that thing first, that makes 
railroading so interesting. If it weren’t for inter-company 
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differences and the continuing novelty encountered in 
railroad work, then railroading would be as tiresome as 
doing the same repetitive job day in and day out on some 
assembly line. 

I'll never forget what a telephone company officer once 
told me about the comparative personnel problems of the 
telephone and railroad industries. He thought the rail- 
roads’ problem was inherently an easier one, because of 
the variety which characterizes most railroad jobs. 


ARE ACCIDENTS INTERESTING?—One question I’ve 

never been able 
to answer to my own satisfaction is whether discussion of 
railroad accidents is predominantly helpful or harmful. 
There is certainly a harmful side to such discussion— 
such as making customers nervous and giving ammunition 
to the competition. On the other hand, knowledge of the 
cause of specific accidents is one of the necessary means 
toward developing preventive measures. 

Whatever may be the right policy toward the reporting 
of accidents for public consumption, nothing in the world 
will ever stop oral discussion of them by railroad men— 
and, here again, it isn’t a case of the discussion arising 
just because it is worth-while, but largely because it is 
interesting. Getting at all the contributing causes of a 
complicated accident arouses the same kind of interest 
that leads people by the millions to read detective stories. 

What keeps the railroads in business, primarily, is their 
efficiency in doing their work—but the fact that rail- 
roading is interesting is a big help too. And there’s no use 
in sacrificing the interest, whenever it can be retained 
without disadvantage. 
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(Continued from page 27) 
cal and corrosion aspects, is still in 
progress. One such project now be- 
ing studied resulted from a desire to 
determine the properties of stainless 
steel and other materials as to their 
relative abilities to survive without 
serious damage the suddenly applied 
stresses encountered in wrecks. 

Extensive research has also been 
conducted to develop better high tem- 
perature metals for diesel locomotive 
valves and superchargers as well as 
high strength cast irons for liners and 
pistons. 

When the horsepower output of 
diesel locomotives was increased, the 
temperature of the exhaust gases rose 


to such a degree that the low alloy 
cast iron manifold did not possess 
sufficient resistance to growth and 
oxidation to provide adequate service 
life. It was then that one of the diesel 
builders standardized on one of the 
family of Ni-Resist cast iron alloys 
developed in the Bayonne research 
laboratory during the late 1920's. 
This Type III Ni-Resist manifold has 
out-performed any material tried in 
this application. 

It was noted during the develop- 
ment work on these alloys that the 
coefficient of expansion of Type I 
Ni-Resist closely matched that of 
the aluminum piston alloys. Through 
cooperative research with other com- 


panies methods were developed 
whereby Ni-Resist piston ring band 
inserts could be placed in the alumi- 
num to provide a more wear resistant 
metal to carry the piston rings. This 
development has greatly increased the 
life of aluminum pistons. 

Considerable work has also been 
done in the Bayonne laboratory on 
heavy duty gears, anti-friction bear- 
ing steels, and other highly stressed 
locomotive and car parts. 

The research facilities of the Nickel 
Company are continually working 
with the railroads to give them the 
best and softest material to do any 
given engineering job at the most eco- 
nomical cost. 








WHAT SHOULD YOU ADVISE? 


Should Your Son Go Railroading? 


Here is an authentic letter from a railroad 
president which answers that question with 
an emphatic YES—picturing a bright future 
for the industry and for alert young men 


who make railroading their career 


DEAR SON: 

In a few weeks you will graduate from the university 
and, barring military service, you will be starting on the 
career which you hope will justify your long hours of 
engineering study. It is your career that I want to talk 
with you about. Facing you is a reasonably final decision 
as to whether to stay in railroad work—after four sum- 
mers of it, plus your 22 years of second-hand knowledge 
from association with me—and if so, on what railroad. 

You know full well that I want you to decide finally 
upon railroading as a career only if you want it and only 
if you are thoroughly sold on its opportunities. It is to 
help clear away any possible cobwebs with respect to your 
decision that I want you to know my convictions from 
the vantage point of a lifetime more than twice your 
own and with most of it spent on several different railroads. 

My past experience is not important. The past history 
of the railroad industry, while interesting, is relatively not 
important. The important thing—and it is always so— 
is looking ahead. 

The future of the American railroads offers exciting 
and rewarding opportunity. I have never been more opti- 
mistic about our capacity to have our industry rise to 
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new levels of achievement which will more than meet our 
obligations to American business, and to the public inter- 
est in its entirety. 


The Economy Is Growing 


Bear in mind that today we haul about half of the 
intercity ton-miles handled by all forms of commercial 
freight transportation. Nothing but defeatism can prevent 
our again raising this proportion to well over 60 per cent 
of the total. This will be partly from regained traffic and 
partly because of the changing characteristics of consumer 
goods, and the way they are packaged for transportation, 
the net effect of which will be to lower the proportion of 
total potential tonnage attractive to our greatest competi- 
tion—the highway. 

Our steadily growing population means more families 
wanting goods, more factories to produce them and more 
transportation to integrate the raw materials and the dis- 
tribution of the finished products. The basic economy of 
railroad transportation, with the improvements to come 
steadily from minds such as yours—if coordinated with 
pricing practices which keep us modern and forward look- 
ing in the competitive field—add up to confidence unlim- 
ited. There is commencing, at long last, a revolution— 
and a healthy one—in our pricing practices and in our 
recognition of what our customers need. 

Let me emphasize by repeating in different language 
that this demand for American goods is unlimited. Lux- 
uries of today are the necessities of tomorrow. Demand 
means a healthy American economy. The meeting of de- 
mand for goods means transportation—and this is our 
business. 

The indefinite need for railroad transportation is just 
as real as the rising of the sun. There is increasing realiza- 
tion of this in government—particularly at the federal 
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“The American public . . . is not interested in railroad problems, but it will sup- 
port enthusiastically railroad solutions. . . . All too often cold analysis shows 


alleged troubles to be internal rather than matters requiring the weight of 


public opinion for their solution.” 


level—and some reasonable modification of restricting 
regulation is inevitable. This will not be to favor the 
railroads but rather to improve their opportunities to 
compete with other forms of transportation having less 
restrictive regulations, if any regulation at all. 


Pessimism Is Overdone 


You have been concerned about public statements of 
pessimism by railroad people themselves. Your concern 
is shared by many in the business world for it sometimes 
appears that first principies have been superseded by an 
almost hysterical element of defeatism, of almost emo- 
tional fear. And of what? 

Never forget that our great American business system 
is one of profit and loss based upon private capital and 
individual initiative, but with managerial responsibility 
and accountability to both owners and the public. Some- 
times the opportunity under such a system brings abuses 
such as monopoly, and it is in this sense that all business 
has “ground rules,” as it were, which can loosely be called 
regulation. 

At the risk of seeming to preach, I remind you that 
each of us, as an individual, is bound by fundamental 
principles of conduct. It is sometimes less clear that 
any successful American business enterprise must have 
clearly understood policies and strong standards of ethics 
for the guidance of its officers and employees. Clarifica- 
tion of this is of prime importance to employees and to 
the public. And no guiding policy is more important than 
that of believing in our business system. It carries on to 
our recognizing that the railroad industry is a part of 
that system and subject to all of its great opportunities as 
well as its limitations. 

A railroad is a business enterprise. It has no inherent 
right to public support. It exists, historically and now, 
because it serves the public. And it will exist in the future 
to the extent that the service—economically and quali- 
tatively—merits public esteem and induces use in suf- 
ficient volume to yield reasonable earnings. These, in 
turn, are necessary for reasonable dividends to stockhold- 
ers, reasonable pay and dependable employment for offi- 
cers and employees, and adequate reserves for new equip- 
ment, improvements and research. 


Safety Is First Responsibility 


Safety of transportation is our first responsibility to 
passengers and to the owners of goods entrusted to our 
care. It means train and yard operations properly car- 
ried out in accordance with basic rules established for 
that purpose. It means highly responsible maintenance 
and inspection of equipment. It means the setting and 
observance of high standards for the maintenance of 
tracks and facilities. It means the fundamental belief on 
the part of officers and employees in the ideal of absolute 
safety of operation. 

Economy of operation and maintenance is our obliga- 
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tion, as is true of any business in the American system. 
We owe economy to our stockholders. We owe economy 
to the public who are using our service and who are en- 
titled to know that a full measure of efficient operation 
is being provided in relation to the amount we charge. 

Economy connotes efficiency. It calls for ingenuity. 
It requires constant and critical analysis of practices. It 
means recurrent evaluation of methods. It means thrift 
in the acquisition, care and use of materials. It means 
a mutual interest upon the part of officers and employees, 
giving a day’s work in good and conscientious measure. 
No officer or employee respects a superior who permits 
him to contribute less. 


An Obligation to Serve 


Service to the public is our sole product. It has many 
ramifications, not the least of which are courtesy, friendli- 
ness and an understanding of the customer's needs. So 
often these “pluses,” beyond a basic service, are the differ- 
ence between success and failure of small business and 
large business alike. We must strive to anticipate the 
needs of our customers in comfort, in equipment, in move- 
ment and in character of handling. We must regard de- 
pendability, regardless of obstacles, as an obligation taking 
precedence over every consideration other than safety. If 
we are proud of our dependability in filling a transporta- 
tion contract, how better can we impress the public with 
our sincerity of effort? We must accept the obligation 
to provide the equipment desired when it is desired and of 
the quality desired. Unsatisfactory equipment accepted by 
a patron in resigned toleration begets neither respect nor 
confidence. 

We can return to a merchant a piece of merchandise 
which is unsatisfactory, which does not meet the repre- 
sentations made in connection with its sale. But trans- 
portation cannot be returned to a railroad to be tried 
over or exchanged, and the buyer, next time, all too 
readily can use another form of carriage. This is where a 
recognition of our obligation to the public is of such pri- 
mary importance. 

The pricing of our service is but partially within the 
control of the railroad industry in the sense that there 
are certain regulatory restrictions; yet we have the obliga- 
tion to our customers and stockholders, as well as to our- 
selves, to fight for simplified and realistic price tags. We 
must face competitive realities. We must recognize chang- 
ing industrial problems. We must inform ourselves fully 
as to where pricing practices are injurious to the needs 
of our patrons and to the greatest profitable utilization of 
our services, to the end that we may have the broadest 
available background for use in correcting such condi- 
tions. Circumstances, both within and beyond our control, 
have provided a rate structure so complicated that clear 
thinking and carefully evaluated action are indicated when 
changes are under consideration. 

No better illustration of this is possible than to tell you 
that our one railroad has more than 15,000 published 








prices for freight transportation between its terminals. 
Yet we sell but one product. It becomes obvious to you 
why I emphasize the simplifying and modernizing of our 
pricing as one of our most important solutions toward 
more traffic and better public understanding. 

Overregulation by public authority is not the fault of 
this generation of railroad men. Without being deroga- 
tory beyond the boundaries of equal treatment to other 
forms of transportation, we must work diligently to re- 
move, or at least modernize, the more burdensome re- 
strictions against our economic and competitive freedom. 
But in our handling let it be apparent that we are con- 
structively building for the future, not complaining about 
the past; let it be apparent that we are eager to promote 
public understanding, but have no desire for public sym- 
pathy or favor. 

Perhaps you feel that I have gone far afield from the 
matter of defeatism and pessimism. Let me simplify it 
this way. I have tried to lay a base of fundamentals. They 
are all important, provided they are integrated with one 
paramount ingredient of good management, namely con- 
fidence. 


Confidence Is Fundamental 


American business enterprise has grown and prospered 
by confidence in itself, by confidence in the future. It 
has never grown and seldom prospered by having man- 
agement voluntarily curtail its horizon of opportunity 
and carry to the public a tiresome tale of alleged injustice 
and self-pity, with a liberal amount of suggestion, in our 
case, that sympathy would be acceptable in lieu of occu- 
pied passenger seats or loaded freight cars. The American 
public never bas been impressed with the “crying towel” 
approach, and it never will be. It is not interested in rail- 
road problems but it will support enthusiastically railroad 
solutions. 

The public is interested in a program of improvement, 
of determination to build constructively for the future. 
It is not interested in management troubles, as such, and 
all too often cold analysis shows alleged troubles to be 
internal rather than matters requiring the weight of pub- 
lic opinion for their solution. Incidentally, don’t ever be 
misled into believing that inspired newspaper stories and 
paid advertisements can substitute in the development of 
public good-will by friendly, dependable service with ade- 
quately maintained and well planned facilities. 


So Much to Be Done 


We are currently in the backwash, in some railroad 
thinking, of the New Deal philosophy of something for 
nothing, of the country owing us a living, of substituting 
platitudes for the reality of results from hard work by 
aggressive, competent management. One of the fascina- 
tions of railroad work is in achieving solutions. The op- 
portunities for such satisfaction are unlimited. 

Your generation will progress many designs for im- 








provement in the railroad picture. Some of these are now 
apparent. Competition will force the improvement in 
management control possible by consolidations and there 
are many which commend thorough study. Economies 
from standardization of equipment have scarcely been 
touched—particularly if integrated with car replacement 
and modernization being taken out of the peak-and-valley 
nightmare of the past into a planned program so definite 
that commitments of five and ten years can be made with 
the car builders. Such a plan means cheaper first cost 
and orderly maintenance. Consumer research into the 
transportation needs, the distribution requirements of our 
present and potential customers, has only been approached. 
Coordination with other forms of transportation is in- 
evitable. 

I mention these only to suggest some of the many 
major things we can do ourselves to help ourselves. That 
approach is progress and will ever be so—provided we 
never hesitate long enough to indulge the complacency 
that comes from confusing the accomplishments of the 
present with the opportunities of the future. 

There is one more vital facet of overall balance which 
you must never forget, which responsible management 
must never forget. It is the realization that the law of 
supply and demand is fundamental to our American busi- 
ness system. A spectacular illustration currently is that of 
the money market. Many people from time to time have 
tried to depreciate, if not repeal, this law. None has ever 
succeeded. 


Fundamental to Railroading 


In railroading, the recognition of how and why this law 
makes business succeed or fail is fundamental to the 
interpreting of business expectations as well as the internal 
running of our own organization. One can close his eyes 
to first principles but no amount of delusion, wishful 
thinking, bluster, nor frustration will in the long run 
change their application. 

If I have contributed toward strengthening your belief 
in the future of the railroads by sharing with you a 
measure of my own confidence, this letter will have served 
its purpose. If it contributes toward your deciding upon 
a railroad career I will be proud beyond belief. 

But if so, it leaves one major decision in your hands— 
with what company to affiliate. That must be your choice. 
I would prefer it not be my own and I suspect that you 
yourself are determined to stand wholly upon your own 
feet. That I commend. I do suggest that you regard 
starting compensation and location as of trival impor- 
tance compared with company attitude, the character of 
its management and its outlook toward the future. 

If you choose wisely in this respect and then give of 
yourself to the maximum of your capability, never depre- 
ciating the importance of the personal relationships which 
reflect character and ethical conduct, I have no fear of 
your finding for yourself the deep satisfaction and happi- 
ness which has meant so much to me. 


Yours, 


DAD. 


“| have never been more optimistic about our capacity to have our industry 
rise to new levels of achievement.” 
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Car Fleet Rose by 1,960 in November 


Class I railroads added 1,960 
freight cars to their serviceable fleets 
during November 1956. 

This was reported by Chairman 
A. H. Gass of the Car Service Di- 
vision, Association of American Rail- 
roads, in his latest review of “The 
National Transportation Situation.” 
He also reported that the serviceable 
fleet, as of December 1, 1956, was up 
14,121 cars from that of January 1, 
1956. 

The November increase was due to 
a net gain in ownership of 1,788 cars, 
and a 172-car reduction in the bad- 
order backlog. The ownership gain 
resulted from installations of 5,896 
new cars while 4,108 old cars were 
being retired. 

Including 354 new cars installed by 
car-line affiliates of Class I roads, 


November installations totaled 6,250 
cars, exceeding those of any previous 
month since Ogtober 1953. The car- 
line affiliates, however, suffered a net 
loss in ownership, having retired 620 
cars during the month. 

Detention reports for November 
indicated that 21.24% of the cars 
placed that month were detained be- 
yond the free time, compared with 
20.56% for October and 20.34% for 
November 1955. 

Performance data showed that 
freight cars produced an average of 
1,073 net ton-miles per serviceable 
car per day in September 1956, the 
latest month for which figures were 
available. 

That was above August’s 1,036 and 
only slightly below September 1955’s 
1,075. 


Suez Crisis Hurts Export Coal Business 


America’s coal-hauling railroads 
are among the victims of the Suez 
Canal traffic jam, William R. Coe, 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the Virginian, told the New York 
Society of Security Analysts recently. 
The canal clog-up, he said, has forced 
the diversion of additional ships from 
an already “inadequate” fleet. 

“Prior to Suez,” Mr. Coe said, 
“there was no doubt in my mind that 
the 1957 export coal trade through 





Fund Campaign Leaders 


Lynne L. White, board chairman, 
Nickel Plate, H. E. Zdara, Christmas 
Seal campaign chairman at Cleveland, 
and Walter J. Tuohy president, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio (left to right), man dis- 
play in Cleveland Union Terminal as 
part of Cleveland Railroad Commun- 
ity Committee effort for anti-tubercu- 
losis fund. 
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Hampton Roads would be in excess of 
that of 1956. Until that situation 
clears up, I feel that 1957 exports will 
be limited to the availability to the 
trade of ships.” He held out little hope 
for “clearing up” of the situation in 
the foreseeable future. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Coe asserted, the 
Virginian “is proceeding on _ the 
assumption that barring an economic 
collapse in Europe or a new World 
War, the export market for its coals 
is not only permanent but will in- 
crease over the years.” He told of 
the road’s purchases and plans for 
purchase of additional cars to handle 
coal traffic, as well as acquisition of 
additional power and modernization 
and expansion of its coal pier facili- 
ties. 

As to the “inadequacy” of coal 
shipping, Mr. Coe said that the oper- 
ating problems of Pocahontas Lines 
are “pressing,” largely because of the 
difficulties of coordinating rail ship- 
ments from mines with the arrival of 
ships at Hampton Roads. It was to 
eliminate ship shortages that the Vir- 
ginian, the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
the Norfolk & Western acquired one- 
third interest in American Coal Ship- 
ping, Inc., which he described as “a 
company organized to facilitate the 
introduction of additional ships into 
the coal export trade.” 

An additional complication for ex- 
port-coal-moving roads, Mr. Coe said, 
is the imbalance between modern coal 
loading facilities here and _ inade- 
quate unloading facilities abroad. 
This, working with bad-weather de- 
lays of ships, results in frequent pile- 
ups of coal cars waiting ship arrivals. 


Organizations 





Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board.—The 33rd annual meeting 
will be held in the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, January 9-10. Maj. Gen. 
E. C. R. Lasher, executive director, 
Military Traffic Management Agency, 
will be principal speaker at the meet- 
ing; he will address a luncheon on the 
10th. 


Mid-West Shippers Advisory Board. 

The 33rd annual meeting will be 
held in the Palmer House, Chicago, 
January 9-10. Fred G. Gurley, presi- 
dent of the Santa Fe, will address a 
joint luncheon of the board and the 
Traffic Club of Chicago on the 10th. 


New York Chapter, National De- 
fense Transportation Association.— 
Eric Rath, president, TMT Trailer 
Ferry, Inc., will be the speaker at a 
meeting to be held in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, at 8 p.m., January 9; 
subject—“Trailer Ships, Logistics’ 
Answer to Mobile Defense. 


New York Railroad Club.—Harold 
F. Hammond, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Transportation Association of 
America, will speak at a dinner meet- 
ing in the Hotel Commodore, Jan- 
uary 17; subject—‘Is Transport Reg- 
ulation Keeping Pace with Transport 
Developments?” 


Philadelphia Traffic Club.—Labor 
columnist Victor Riesel will be main 
speaker at the 45th annual dinner 
January 8 in the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel, Philadelphia. Joseph A. 
Fischer, president of the Reading, will 
be toastmaster. 


Signal Section, AAR.—The 58th 
annual meeting will be held in the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Sep- 
tember 19-21. 


Traffic Club of Detroit—New of- 
ficers: C. R. Herrick, vice-president, 
Western Auto Transports, Inc.; first 
vice-president, Jas. C. Barden, re- 
gional sales manager, General Ex- 
pressways, Inc.; second vice-president, 
Howard J. Connelly, director of traf- 
fic, Chrysler Corporation; secretary- 
treasurer, Hugh D. Campbell, man- 
ager, Transportation Bureau, Detroit 
Board Commission. 


Transportation Club of the Ro- 
chester Chamber of Commerce.—The 
33rd annual dinner will be held at 
6:30 p.m., February 7, in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Banquet Hall, Ro- 
chester, N.Y. Maj. Gen. E.C.R. 
Lasher, executive director, Military 
Traffic Management Agency, will be 
guest speaker. 


Western Association of Railway 
Tax Commissioners. — The annual 
meeting will be held at 9:30 a.m., 
February 12, 1957, in the Palmer 
House, Chicago. 








Supply Trade 





T. M. Evans, president of H. K. Porter 
Company, has been elected chairman. 
Charles L. Holbert, executive vice-president, 
has succeeded him as president. Before 
joining the Porter Company in 1956, Mr. 
Holbert was executive vice-president of 
Southern Pacific Milling Company, Ven- 
tura, Cal. 


Paul V. Galvin has been elected chair- 
man of the board of Motorola, Inc., and has 
been succeeded as president by Robert W. 
Galvin, formerly executive vice-president. 


John E. McDonnell, who has been han- 
dling industrial and railroad accounts in 
the New York district for Edison Storage 
Battery Division, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., has 
been appointed New York district mana- 


ger. 


J. D. Kelsey, administrative assistant to 
the president, Standard Railway Equipment 
Manufacturing Company, has been elected 
vice-president. 


James A. King has been appointed vice- 
president, Marquette Railway Supply Com- 
pany and Murry Supply Company, to handle 
sale of their products to Chicago railroads, 
carbuilders and industries. 


Union Switch & Signal—Division of West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company has announced 
that the research and engineering depart- 
ment has been redesignated the research 
department, and has made the following 
personnel changes: H. L. Ludwig, from 
assistant manager, railway engineering de- 
partment, to assistant to vice-president for 
research and engineering; C. W. Bell, from 
manager, project engineering group, to 
manager railway project engineering de- 
partment; and H. G. Blosser, from mana- 
ger, equipment engineering group, to man- 
ager, railway equipment engineering de- 
partment. C. E. Lane, supervisor, service 
publications, has been named assistant 
manager, advertising and publicity 


John M. Pelikan, who recently resigned 
as vice-president of Union Switch & Signal 
Division—Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
has been appointed president of Transcon- 
trol Corporation, Port Washington, N.Y.. 
a company which will engineer and sell 
railway signal apparatus and signal sys- 
tems. Mr. Pelikan has heen associated 
with the design and sale of CTC systems 
since their inception, and has 35 patents 
issued in his name. 


Paul Garrett, vice-president of General 
Motors Corporation at New York, retired 
December 31. 


The sales headquarters of the Spring 
Division of Crucible Steel Company of 
America have been moved from New York 
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J. M. Pelikan 


C. W. Bell 


to Pittsburgh. Concurrently, W. K. Krepps 
has been appointed assistant to the general 
manager of the division, and Richard C. 
Lawson, sales manager. Mr. Krepps, for- 
merly sales manager, will continue in New 
York. Mr. Lawson, who was assistant 
sales manager, will have offices in Pitts- 
burgh. 


OBITUARY 


Eugene F. Auth, 49, western manager of 
General Railway Signal Company, died at 
his home in Deerfield, Ill, December 17. 


R. C. O'Connor, 60, president of Superior 


Hand Brake Company, Dundee, IIl., died 
December 20. 


Financial 





Applications 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—To assume liability 
for $5,115,000 of equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part the acquisition of 500 box cars 
from ACF Industries, Inc., at an estimated unit 
cost of $12,816. The certificates would mature 
in 15 annual installments of $341,000 each, be- 
pinning January 1, 1958. They would be sold 
y competitive bids which would fix the inter- 
est rate. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL.—To pledge $6,000,000 
of New York Central & Hudson River 31/2% 
mortgage bonds as partial collateral under con- 
ditional sales agreements to be entered into in 
connection with acquisition of the equipment 
listed below. 

Description Estimated 

and Builder Unit Cost 

700 70-ton, self-clearing hopper cars 

(Greenville Stee] Car Company) ..$ 7,550 

410 70-ton. self-clearing hopper cars 

(Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 


Se ear 8,300 
1,000 70-ton, self-clearing hopper cars 
Despatch Shops) .......... oe 000 
1,600 box cars (Despatch) ....... ocee Soe 
435 box cars with quto loaders 
DE “53.16 crackendiweanwa 11,900 


The conditional sales agreements would pro- 
vide for payment in 20 semiannual installments 
beginning July 1, 1957, and interest of 41/2% 
on unpaid balances. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN.—To assume liability 
for $4,650,006 of equipment trust certificates, 
first installment of a _ proposed $14,160,000 
issue, the whole of which would finance in 
part the acquisition of 98 diesel-electric loco- 
motives at an estimated total cost of $18,909,- 

Seventy-eight locomotives, of 1,750-hp 
each, would be acquired from the Electro- 
Motive Division, General Motors Corporation. at 
estimated unit costs ranging from $186,000 to 
$197,000; 20 of 1,800-hp each would be ac- 
quired from Alco Products, Inc., at an esti- 
mated unit cost of $195,000. The financing now 
proposed would cover 33 of the EMD locomo- 
tives which are expected to cost a total of 
$6,204,000. The certificates would mature in 
30 semiannual installments of $155,000 each, be- 
ginning August 1, 1957. They would be sold 
by competitive bids which would fix the in- 
terest rate. 

NORTHERN PACIFIC.—To assume liability for 


$7,740,000 of equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part the equipment listed below, 


which is expected to cost a total of $9,685,530. 
Lescription E:timated 

and Builder Unit Cost 

20 1,750-hp diesel-electric road switch- 
ing locomotives (Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corporation)$189,410 

12 1,750-hp diesel-clectric road switch- 


ing locomotiv s_ (Electro-Motive) 189,910 
3 1,750-hp_ diesel-electric passenger 
locomotives (Electric-Motive) ..... 209,360 
2 1,200-hp switching locomotives (Elec- 
eee re 130,250 
2 1,200-hp switching locomotives (Elec- 
EEE ERS SARS 125,780 
1 1,200-hp switching locomotive (Elec- 
ON I re 131,270 


200 ore cars (Northern Pacific shops) 7,580 
100 covered hopper cars (Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
SE a Sa cp neeSiee ooo aae oe bane eat 8,310 
The certificates would mature in 15 annual 
installments of $516,000 each, beginning Janu- 
ary 17, 1958. They would be sold by com- 
petitive bids which would fix the interest rate. 


PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE.—To assume li- 
ability for $6,720,000 of equipment trust certif- 
icates to finance in part the acquisition of 
1,000 hopper cars from Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, Estimated unit cost of the cars is $8,400, 
the estimated total cost being $8,400,000. The 
certificates would mature in 15 annual install- 
ments of $448,000 each, beginning February 15, 
1958. They would be sold by competitive bids 
which would fix the interest rate. 


SOUTHERN.—To assume liability for $11,080,- 
000 of equipment trust certificates to finance 
in part the acquisition of 1,353 freight cars 
from Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company at an estimated total cost of $13,850,- 
000. Included would be 1,050 box cars at an 
estimated unit cost of $10,200; 200 hopper cars 
at $8,000; and 103 auto-parts cars at $14,952. 
The certificates would mature in 20 semiannual 
installments, beginning July 15, 1957. They 
would be sold by competitive bids which would 
fix the interest rate. 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—To assume liability for 


$9,600,000 of equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part the equipment listed below 


— is expected to cost a total of $12,000,- 
683. 


Estimated 


Description 
Unit Cost 


and Builder 
27 1,750-hp diesel-electric freight lo- 
comotives (Electrio-Motive Division, 


General Motors Corporation) ..... 188,907 
4 1,200-hp = diesel-electric switchers 
SIN co's seve nen ws ob ed 130,792 
244 covered hopper cars (Southern Pa- 
Se Ae ee eee 8,328 


123 box cars, insulated and equipped 


with DF loaders (SP shops) ...... 12,662 
100 box cars, insulated and compart- 

mentalized (SP shops) ............ 13,245 
50 box cars equipped with DF loaders 

[SD vicde take ssuetascen alas 10,523 
42 flat cars for piggy-back service (SP 

SE: cide ak aiamack ius thudbhaee 12,596 


The certificates would mature in 15 annual 
installments of $640,000 each, beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1958. They would be sold by competitive 
bids which would fix the interest rate. 


WABASH.—To assume liability for $3,780,000 
of equipment trust certificates, first installment 
of a proposed $10,395,000 issue, the whole ot 
which would finance in part the acquisition of 
1,400 freight cars. 

Description Estimated 
and Builder Unit Cost 
500 box cars (General American Trans- 


portation Corporation) ........... $ 9,683 
400 box cars (ACF Industries) ...... 8,359 
150 box cars (General American) .... 10,196 
150 box cars (General American) .... 9,401 
100 box cars (General American) .... 10,191 
100 gondola cars (Bethlehem Steel Com- 

PEC oC waieupaurcncrkh Wat Ramna ar 9,016 


Total cost of the equipment is estimated at 
$13,045,374. The certificates would mature in 
15 annual installments beginning January 15, 
1958. They would be sold by competitive bids 
which would fix the interest rate. 


Dividends Declared 


CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & OHIO.—$1.25, 
quarterly, payable January 19 to holders of 
record January 10. 

DAYTON & MICHIGAN.—8% preferred, $1, 
quarterly, paid January 1 to holders of record 
December 14. 

DETROIT & MACKINAC.—5% _ non-cumulative 
preferred, $5, payable January 15 to holders of 
record January 4. 

NORFOLK & WESTERN.—4% adjustment pre- 
ferred, 25c, quarterly, payable February 8 to 
holders of record January 17. 


READING.—50c, quarterly, payable February 
14 to holders of record January , 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL.—$2, payable January 
10 to holders of record December 31. 
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People in the News 





ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS.— 
Arthur L. Essman, chief signal engineer— 
system, Burlington Lines, named 1957 
chairman, Signal Section, succeeding 
Erving N. Fox, engineer of signals and tele- 
graph, Boston & Maine. Mr. Fox continues 
as a member of the section’s committee of 
direction. Winfield G. Salmonson, assistant 
chief engineer —signals, Pennsylvania, 
chosen first vice-chairman, and Henry T. 
Fleisher, assistant chief engineer commu- 
nications and signals, Chicago & North 
Western and Chicago, St. Paul, Minnea- 
polis & Omaha, named second vice-chair- 
man. Elected to the committee of direc- 
tion for four years are: William W. Beard, 
and Joeph R. DePriest, superintendent of 
communications and signals, Seaboard. 


BALTIMORE & OKIO—BALTIMORE & OHIO 
CHICAGO TERMINAL.—Clark K. Strader, su- 
perintendent, B&OCT, Chicago, appointed 
general manager of that road and of the 
Chicago Terminal region, B&O. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—Charles R. Harris, 
assistant to director of public relations, 
Montreal, appointed assistant director of 
public relations. A. L. Sauviat, who has 
been an assistant director since 1954, will 
continue in that capacity, specializing in 
the planning and supervision of the road’s 
advertising and display programs. 

Rupert C. Macklin appointed superinten- 
dent dockyard, St. John’s, Nfld., succeed- 
ing Robert Thompson, retired (Railway Age, 
Dec. 24, 1956, p. 37). J. W. Noel named 
assistant superintendent dockyard, St. 
John’s. 

T. A. B. McElmon, assistant superinten- 
dent, Bishop’s Falls, Nfid., transferred to 
Edmundston division, at Edmundston, N.B. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC.—F. V. Stone, manager, 
department of research, Montreal, ap- 
pointed assistant to president, assigned to 
special duties. R. C. Barnstead, assistant 
manager, department of research, succeeds 
Mr. Stone as manager of that department. 

H.E. Allan, general locomotive foreman, 
Alyth, Alta., appointed division master 
mechanic at Moose Jaw, Sask., succeeding 
Roy W. Wilson, retired. 

D. B. Wallace, assistant manager, depart- 
ment of public relations, Montreal, ap- 
pointed manager of that department, suc- 
ceeding J. E. March, retired. 

Thomas W. Creighton, district engineer, 
Vancouver, B.C., appointed assistant en- 
gineer maintenance of way, Toronto, Ont. 
James Cherrington, assistant district engi- 
neer, Vancouver, succeeds Mr. Creighton 
as district engineer there. 


FORT WORTH & DENVER.—Roy H. Kimble 
appointed general passenger agent, Fort 
Worth, Tex., succeeding Robert L. Hoyt, re- 


Clark K. Strader Harry B. Nordstrom 
B&O-B&OCT GN 
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E. L. Anderson B. H. Crosland 
Frisco Frisco 


signed to devote his time to private 


business. 


FRISCO.—C. P. King, vice-president-personnel 
and Lb. B. Clary, assistant vice-president- 
operation, retired December 31. Mr. Clary’s 
successor is E. L. Anderson, chief engineer, 
who in turn is replaced by B. H. Crosland, 
chief engineer maintenance of way. 

R.E. Catlett, assistant division engineer, 
Chaffee, Mo., named division engineer, with 
jurisdiction including Fort Worth  sub- 
division (St. Louis—San Francisco & 
Texas) and Sherman subdivisions of South- 
western division, at Fort Worth, Tex. 


GEORGIA & FLORIDA.—Stewart B. Austin, 
engineer maintenance of way and struc- 
tures, Augusta, Ga., appointed chief engi- 
neer. F.B. Ahouse, principal assistant 
engineer, named engineer maintenance of 
way. 


GREAT NORTHERN.—Harry B. Nordstrom, pur- 
chasing agent, St. Paul, appointed director 
of purchases there, to succeed Arthur N. 
Crenshaw, who retired December 31. 


GULF, COLORADO & SANTA FE. — E. E. 
Baker appointed superintendent, Southern 
division, Temple, Tex. Lawrence Cena, 
trainmaster, Temple, Tex., has exchanged 
positions with A. N. Wade, trainmaster, 
Brownwood, Tex. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—Simon E. Ramage ap- 
pointed district passenger agent, Memphis, 
Tenn., succeeding Paul C. Buchanan, retired. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION.—Wil- 
bur J. Barnes, supervising mechanical en- 
gineer, Bureau of Safety and Service, ICC, 
retired from that post to enter practice as 
an engineering consultant in Washington, 
in association with his son, Richard W. 
Barnes, an attorney. 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN.—Roland R. Feick- 
ert, general agent, St. Louis, and D. $. Lam- 
beth, general agent, Pittsburgh, retires 
February 1. 


LACKAWANNA.—James G. Cunningham, 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer, 
appointed secretary and treasurer, New 
York, succeeding John G. Enderlin, retired. 
Charles L. Nicholl, assistant treasurer, named 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer. 

F. F. Pawlitz, storekeeper, Scranton gen- 
eral store, appointed general storekeeper, 
Scranton, Pa. G. M. O’Brien, stationery 
storekeeper, named assistant to general 
storekeeper, Scranton. 


LAKE TERMINAL.—E. Lynn Schafer appointed 
superintendent car service and freight 
agent, succeeding George E. Johnson, re- 
tired. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—Harry A. Wistrich, assist- 
ant chief engineer—construction and main- 
tenance, Bethlehem, Pa., promoted to chief 
engineer—construction and maintenance, 
succeeding Ralph E. Patterson, who retired 
December 31. 1956. Harry F. Reilly, engineer 
maintenance of way, promoted to assistant 
chief engineer. 

George H. Emery, superintendent—marine 
department, Jersey City, retired and his 
duties assumed by Peter J. Ellis, manager, 
lighterage and stations, New York Harbor, 
with the title of manager of lighterage 
and marine service, New York and Jersey 
City. Robert F. Reany, agent at Pier 8, 
North River, New York, appointed light- 


erage agent. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE—Wiiliam H. Ken- 
dall, assistant to the president, Louisville, 
Ky., elected vice-president and general 
manager there, to succeed Rolla C. Parsons, 
retired. 

Joseph J. Lenihan, general attorney, Louis- 
ville, appointed general solicitor, succeed- 
ing H. T. Lively, retired. H. W. Willen ap- 
pointed senior general attorney; Sam V. 
Scott, general attorney; Elbert R. Leigh, 
commerce attorney; J. F. Wheeler, assistant 
general attorney; Milton H. Smith II, assist- 
ant general attorney; J. W. Hoeland, assist- 
ant to general solicitor; P. M. Lanier, assist- 
ant to general solicitor, and John F. Smith, 
Jr., attorney. 

W. B. Kuersteiner, associate bridge en- 
gineer, Louisville, appointed senior associ- 
ate bridge engineer and John U. Estes 
named associate bridge engineer. Phillips 
R. Eastes, assistant bridge inspector, ap- 
pointed assistant bridge engineer. 


MILWAUKEE.—R. E. Beck, trainmaster, Othel- 
lo, Wash., named trainmaster, Idaho 
division, Spokane, Wash., to succeed F. A. 
Barton, transferred to the Terre Haute di- 
vision, Terre Haute, Ind. H.J. Mahoney, 
trainmaster, Chicago Terminals, Bensen- 
ville, Ill., transferred to the Milwaukee 


Terminals, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC.—William R. Sugg, me- 

chanical superintendent, Western district, 

Kansas City, Mo., retired December 31. 
J.T. Schoener appointed assistant engi- 


William H. Kendall Joseph J. Lenihan 
L&N L&N 
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neer of structures, St. Louis, Mo., succeed- 
ing J.H. Shieber, retired. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—Hudson F. Biery, 
industrial agent, Dallas, Tex., named resi- 
dent industrial agent in charge of the newly 
established industrial development office, 
San Antonio. 

Fred L. Cring, assistant general passenger 
agent, Dallas, appointed general passenger 
agent there, succeeding George M. Wagner, 
retired. Mr. Cring’s successor is Jess W. 
Cole, division passenger sales manager, St. 
Louis, Mo., who in turn is replaced by 
H. C. Kahlert, division freight sales repre- 
sentative, St. Louis. 


MONON.—John B. Goodrich appointed gen- 
eral solicitor, Chicago, in addition to his 
present responsibilities as assistant secre- 
tary of the corporation. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN.—C. P. Blair, general 
superintendent, Western General division, 
Bluefield, W.Va., appointed to new posi- 
tion of assistant general manager, Roa- 
noke. William A. Noell, superintendent, Nor- 
folk division, succeeds Mr. Blair as general 
superintendent at Bluefield. W. S. Clement, 
Pocahontas division trainmaster who served 
last year as temporary head of the Norfolk 
division, appointed superintendent of the 
latter division at Crewe, Va. M. E. Bow- 
man, assistant superintendent, Pocahontas 
division, named assistant superintendent 
and trainmaster of that division. 

D. J. Howe, assistant to general coal traf- 
fic Manager, appointed to new position of 
coal traffic manager, Eastern district at 
Roanoke, with jurisdiction over coal bur- 
eaus at Boston, Roanoke and Winston- 
Salem. F. L. Donaher, district manager, coal 
bureau, Detroit, Mich., advanced to new 
position of coal traffic manager, Western 
district at Roanoke, with jurisdiction over 
coal bureaus in Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Detroit and St. Louis. Alvin Johnson, 
assistant district manager, Cincinnati Coal 
Bureau, promoted to district manager, 
Detroit Coal bureau, succeeding Mr. Dona- 
her. Mr. Howe’s former position abolished. 

The Kansas City, Mo., office of the N&W. 
formerly at 422 Railway Exchange Build- 
ing, is now at 432 Board of Trade Build 
ing, V.A. Gardner, general agent 


RAILWAY PROGRESS’ INSTITUTE. — Charles 
L. Heater, vice-president of American Steel 
Foundries, Chicago, named 1957 vice-chair- 
man of the institute. 


ROSCOE, SNYDER & PACIFIC.—E. G. Stafford, 
Jr., appointed vice-president and assistant 


general manager, Roscoe, Tex. Leo S. 
Johnson and B.L. Dieterman appointed 
general agents at Chicago and _ Fort 


Worth, Tex., re spectively ° 


RUTLAND.—Gardner A. Caverly, president, 
will resign, effective February 1, to become 
executive vice-president at Boston of the 
New England Council, an association of 
people and companies concerned with im 
proving and expanding the six-state re- 
gion’s business picture 


SANTA FE.—R. M. Champion appointed 
acting superintendent, Albuquerque divi- 
sion, Winslow, Ariz., succeeding O. R. 
Hammit, on leave of absence. 

W.E. Brack, trainmaster, Los Angeles, 
appointed superintendent of transportation, 
Chicago. Mr. Brack’s successor is C.E. 
Rollins, assistant to superintendent of 
transportation, Chicago, who in turn is re- 
placed by W.F. Paton, traveling car agent, 
Amarillo, Tex. C.F. Stanford, chief clerk, 
transportation department, Chicago, named 
assistant to superintendent of transporta- 
tion there. 

L.C. Hudson, assistant general freight 
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agent, Los Angeles, appointed general 
freight agent, Chicago, succeeding the late 
G. J. Sirois (Railway Age, Nov. 19, 1956, p. 
40). H.F. Pugh, division freight agent, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., named general 
agent, Washington, D.C., to replace the 
late J.C. Patham. 


SOUTHERN.—Herbert D. Minnis appointed 
assistant general freight and passenger 
agent, High Point, N.C. Jack H. Rayburn, 
commercial agent, appointed district 
freight and passenger agent, Lexington, 
Ky., succeeding William W. Haverly, retired. 
John H. Blair appointed general agent, 
freight and passenger departments, Boston, 
succeeding Roland A. Davis, who died No- 
vember 23, 1956. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF ST. 
LOUIS.— Elwood Davis appointed  vice- 
president and general manager. 


TEXAS & PACIFIC.—W. C. Foster, superin- 
tendent, Eastern division, Fort Worth, 
Tex., appointed general superintendent 
transportation, Dallas, to succeed H. C. 
Remington, who retired Janary 1. Mr. Fos- 
ter’s successor is J. G. Tucker, superinten- 
dent, Louisiana division, Alexandria, La., 
who in turn is replaced by K. D. Hestes, 
assistant superintendent, Eastern division, 
Fort Worth. R. G. Brill, trainmaster, Min- 
eola, Tex., named to succeed Mr. Hestes, 
and in turn is replaced by C. Percy, Jr., 
transterred from Marshall, Tex. L. M. Hill 
replaces Mr. Percy. L. B. Griffin, assistant 
superintendent, Big Spring, Tex., advanced 
to general yardmaster, Fort Worth-Lan- 
caster Yard, succeeding W. D. Kemp, 
relieved because of ill health. G. W. Stone, 
trainmaster, Western division, Big Spring, 
replaces Mr. Griffin, and in turn is suc- 
ceeded by C. S$. Baldwin, transferred from 
the Louisiana division, Alexandria. R. E. 
Gray named trainmaster, Louisiana divi- 
sion, Shreveport, La., replacing K. E. Banks, 
transferred to Alexandria to replace Mr. 
Baldwin. 


UNION PACIFIC.—A.D. Hanson, general 
manager of the South-Central district, Salt 
Lake City, named to the newly created 
position of general manager-labor relations. 
Omaha, Neb. Mr. Hanson’s successor is 
G. A. Cunningham, general superintendent. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., who in turn is replaced 
by C.H. Burnett, superintendent, Nebraska 
division, Omaha. W.E. Ross, assistant su 
perintendent, Nebraska division, named to 
replace Mr. Burnett, and in turn is suc- 
ceeded by W.H. Anderson, trainmaster, 
Laramie, Wyo. R.W. Holland, assistant 
superintendent of safety and courtesy, 
Wyoming division, Cheyenne, succeeds Mr. 
Anderson. 

Earle G. Reed, general livestock agent, 
Omaha, retired December 31. Joe W. Jar- 
vis, supervisor of agricultural development, 
appointed supervisor of livestock and agri- 
culture. Omaha. 

Traffic managers appointed: H.C. Yerger, 





W. C. Foster 
T&P T&P 


K. D. Hestes 


Chicago; Theodore L. Vogel, New York; 
Sam Reinhardt, Kansas City; Robert F. 
Pettigrew, Salt Lake City; Arthur H. Genge, 
Boise, Idaho, and Joseph C. Beaumont, 
Omaha, Neb. Harold N. Tinker named as- 
sistant freight traffic manager, Omaha; 
James R. Henderson appointed foreign 
freight traffic manager, Chicago, and D.R. 
Alexander named director of sales relations, 
Omaha. General freight and passenger 
agents appointed: Alan B. Taylor, Denver; 
Louis G. Stahl, New York; Robert C. Dargy, 
Kansas City, and Rhees Fife, Salt Lake 
City. N.E. Luthi and Carl H. Saltmarsh ap- 
pointed general passenger agents at Los 
Angeles and Portland, respectively. Frank 
E. Greene named general freight agent 
(divisions), Omaha, and John C. Stromberg 
appointed assistant general freight agent, 
Portland. General traffic agents appointed: 
Robert D. Toomey, Medford, Ore.; Reid T. 
Griffin, Salt Lake City; Harry M. Back, Kan- 
sas City; Edmund R.A. Siemers, Denver; 
Leo J. McKernen, New York; Charles G. 
Dankmyer, Washington, D.C., and Stanley 
A. Fredeen, Aberdeen, Wash. 

Retirements: Richard E. Drummy, freight 
traffic manager and Carl C. Beach, assistant 
freight traffic manager, Omaha; Harry L. 
Lauby, Eastern traffic manager, New York; 
Fred Lingenfelder, general passenger agent, 
Portland; Kay L. Johnson, general agent, 
Boise, Idaho, and Charles H. Jacka, general 
agent, Aberdeen. 


VIRGINIAN.—W.W. Osborne, assistant super- 
intendent motive power, Princeton, W.Va., 
appointed superintendent motive power 
there, succeeding L.C. Kirkhuff, retired. 
W.A. Grigg, master mechanic, Victoria, 
Va., succeeds Mr. Osborne as assistant 
superintendent motive power at Princeton. 
R.R. McDaniel, general foreman, Mullens, 
W.Va., succeeds Mr. Grigg as master 
mechanic, Norfolk division, at Victoria. 


WABASH.—Vincent G. Berdolt appointed 
Eastern traffic manager, New York, suc- 
ceeding Walter McCrackan, retired. John F. 
Dowd appointed general agent, freight de- 
partment, Indianapolis, Ind., succeeding 
C.E. Alwes, deceased. 


WESTERN PACIFIC.—Fred A. Tegeler, assistant 
engineer (special projects), San Francisco, 
appointed budget officer. 


OBITUARY 


Frank H. Allard, 73, retired assistant to 
vice-president of the Milwaukee, died 
December 25 at Chicago. 


Bernard J. Fallon, 76, retired president 
of the Chicago North Shore & Milwaukee, 
died December 24 at Chicago. 


T. H. Steffens, president of the Sand 
Springs Railway and Southwestern regional 
vice-president of the American Short Line 
Railroad Association, died December 19. 


C. William Bergstrom, 69, retired assistant 
general auditor of the Pullman Company, 
died December 27 at Chicago. 


James T. Gillick, 86, retired vice-president, 
operations, and director of the Milwaukee, 
died December 29 at Chicago. 


Robert B. Tunstall, 76, former vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, died December 30, 1956, at 
Norfolk, Va., after a long illness. 


Lawrence Chaffee, 48, who resigned last 
February as general attorney of the Long 
Island at New York, died December 22, 
1956. 
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series of advertisements about the people of Standard. 


Man-about-the-Railroads of the Southeast 
...and hereditary expert on the Old West 


That’s Jack Earp pictured above. 

His interest in the West stems from his 
relationship to the famous Wyatt of the same 
name. And you can be sure Jack’s young son 
always knows who he’s going to be when play- 
ing Wild West games. 

On the job for Standard, Jack serves the 
railroads of the Southeast. To them he sells 
Standard’s products—sells by making certain 


_s0t? TO PROGe, “ 


Standard RatLway 
‘1 General Office: 4527 Columbia Ave., Hammond, Ind. e New York « Chicago « St. Paule San Francisco 


his customers get the high quality in products 
and service that are a Standard tradition. 

Holding up this service tradition is the job of 
all members of the Standard team. That’s why 
you can always be sure of careful attention for 
your order, whether it’s for one car or hundreds 
—whether it’s for new car parts or replacement 
on present equipment. 


EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Standard Railway Equipment Manufacturing Company, (Canada) Ltd. Sun Life Building, Montreal 


Diagonal Panel Roofs 


9 out of 10 house cars 
now in operation on 
America’s railroads are 
equipped with Standard 
Ends and Roofs. 











Freight Operating Statistics of Large Railways—Selected Items 
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Locomotive Miles Car Miles Ton- miles (thousands) Road-locos. on lines 
; i , Miles of Principal Loaded Per Gross Net Serviceable 
Regio:, Road and Year seed Tesin and (thou- cent excl.locos rev.and = ————————- Per cent \ 
operated miles helper Light sands) loaded & tenders non-rev. Unstored Stored B.O. B.O. . 
Boston & Maine . 1956 1,561 247.639 11,157 9,972 67.2 651,909 275,243 68 ae 1 1.4 ' 
5 f 1953 1,563 263,847 12,289 10,527 70.0 660,736 283,004 69 : ; 
™ Y., N. H. & Htfd 195 1,740 272,201 18,864 11,907 68.3 749,897 314,351 91 11 
195° 1,746 270,088 19,209 11,126 70.3 676,816 288,799 100 8 
Delaware & Hudson 95% 771 187,691 7,034 10,520 72.3 725 401 389,794 34 oi 7 } { 
195 792 193,662 7,883 315 7.878 408,982 33 l 5 ' 
| Del., Lack. & Western 1956 962 302,646 25,814 866.954 385,349 62 . 1 ' 
1955 4962 308, 597 r 20,097 944,700 414,142 63 - 
a : : 1956 2,211 657 ,72: 665,163 23,020 2,322,360 9:3 36, 129 169 2 
4 5 1955 2224 644.986 651.213 26,188 2'263.709 165 3 
* | Grand Trunk Western 15 £951 ee 870 290 066 1,987 656,926 54 18 
4 1955 952 33 27: 2,146 633,938 59 14 
x ) Lehigh Valley. sas ise hove 1,135 6,478 781,978 32 2 
at 15 1,137 8,187 806, 195 33 ve 3 
@] = | New York Central... ore, 10,565 24 115,112 7,552 546 4 58 
= 1955 10,661 2'669°30 301 120,092 ; 594 1 109 
= | New York, Chic. & St. L... ja" 2,155 767,050 9,133 2.389, 234 1, P 179 1 23 
i 1955 2,154 780,908 6,702 2,330,389 1,079,754 182 2 12 
~ | Pitts. & Lake Erie iocceaas eee 221 65,465 5 163,966 14 . 
1955 221 67,367 i 234, 537 146,738 14 . 
| Wabash. paisa eas 1956 2,381 563,010 6,387 1,695,905 689,396 111 2 1.8 
| 1953 2,381 601,150 602, ‘644 6,991 1,794,545 708,873 105 os o. . 
Baltimore & Ohio — 195 5,910 1,680,607 1,879 910 172,109 69,185 64.1 5,551,257 2,787,878 470 19 88 15.3 
2 ait 1955 6,072 1,704,940 ; 171,830 70,014 65.6 5,415,514 2,694,110 442 3 93 73 
= | Bessemer & Lake Erie 1956 4 208 72,683 211 3,872 56.9 167.947 296,207 16 ‘» 
& 1955 208 65,048 222 3,387 60.1 107.653 265,162 16 oe 
cz | Central RR Co. of New Jersey .1956 612 7,642 y 65.7 410,585 218,819 66 2 2.9 
ss ; 1955 613 6,544 68.8 191,624 64 1 1.5 
aw = | Chicago & Eastern IL 1956 868 2,885 66.6 212,620 29 a 2 6.5 
$ 1955 868 2,357 69.1 181,902 27 _ 3 10.0 
F ) Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... .. .1956 236 62.6 139,087 38 os 2 5.0 
“ | 1955 236 : 68.1 232, 127,076 37 ee 3 7.5 
hee =z | Pennsylvania System......... .1956 9,892 272,923 140,361 68.5 10, 203, 496 5,093,638 923 3 253 21.5 
=| 195 9 892 264,613 142,888 68.7 10,07 4,910,187 878 9 401 3L.1 
6 a in dated waa ae wal 1956 1,303 14,240 14,607 66.6 1,172,5 648,285 162 10 17 9.0 
- 1955 1,303 15,029 14,319 66.9 1,127,401 619,903 160 wo 38 19.2 
@] lw estern Maryland ............1956 , 846 10,745 7,310 643 611,576 350,122 44 ic 
L 1955 846 184,834 10,372 7,480 65.5 615,394 351,599 37 : as ‘ 
, 2c (Chesapeake & Ohio ....... 1956 5,067 1,652,933 1,675,085 46,451 73,858 56.5 6,644,421 3,750,960 539 23 88 13.5 
ESS j 1955 5,041 1,604,494 1,638,173 48,258 72,803 58.2 6,376,971 3,629,786 438 1 111 20.2 
3-2 ) Norfolk & Western....... 1956 2110 800,765 873.058 79.030 40,613 588 3.856.544 2.149310 218 5 17 7.1 
} a -1--) 1955 2,104 784,089 839,814 72,485 38,982 59.1 3,624,931 2,007,618 224 13 24 9.2 
Atlantic Coast Line.......... 1956 5.283 811,606 F811,606 9,289 25.064 59.5 1,905,730 873,604 157 49 5.4 
( 1955 5,278 795,535 $795,541 9,210 25,644 60.6 1,875,028 878,108 234 7 2.9 
Central of Georgia .............1956 1,731 215,233 §215,233 2,178 8,593 67.0 614,625 300, 934 76 5 6.2 
1955 1,731 200,305 200,331 1,966 8,524 68.2 591,131 79 2 2.5 
= | Gulf, Mobile & Ohio...........1956 2,717 285,448 285,448 222 16,983 70.7 1,146,233 79 12 13.2 
oA 1955 2,717 280,604 280,604 71.8 1,094,859 86 5 5.5 
= | Illinois Central let Dates ate 1956 6,503 1,295,358 1,297,190 63.4 4,107,759 326 2 67 17.0 
= | 1955 6,531 1,298,754 +299 816 64.9 4,144,010 1 ‘085, ‘710 328 16 160 $1.7 
£* Louisville & Nashville........ 1956 4.714 935,463 939,240 61.7 2,726,962 1,405,712 169 19 13 6.5 
Li 5 1955 4.714 929,586 942,256 63.2 2,642,352 1,368,685 185 3 21 10.0 
= | Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis. ... . .1956 1,043 174,292 178,591 67.3 375,330 176,261 46 . 7 13.2 
} = 1955 1,043 178,595 182,459 71.6 404.585 195,068 49 4 7.5 
| ZF. | Seaboard Air Line........... 1956 4,051 624,178 624,178 63.4 1,774,463 824,771 141 8 5.4 
1955 4,053 607,537 607,537 65.3 1,771,355 833,777 136 : 10 6.8 
UW OS ee eee 5 6.259 924,009 924,089 68.1 2,966,670 1,391,634 157 9 11 5.3 ) i 
\ 5 6,264 951,355 951,425 70.3 3,025,952 1,419,424 285 is 5 By 
(‘ thicago & North Western .... 7.760 754.796 756,067 66.6 2,337,260 1,018,059 145 5 9 $.7 
| 7,810 838,115 840,019 66.7 2,552,717 1,133,310 57 13 29 14.6 
oe Chicago Great Western 1,437 140,332 140,332 71.3 597,883 286,036 30 2 6.3 
= 1,437 141,591 141,591 70.7 589,015 274,208 32 1 3.0 
q "he | Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac. 10,621 1,052,446 1,070,546 65.3 3,293,143 1,471,833 295 14 4.5 ‘ " 
A } . 10,633 1,155,648 1,175,563 67.8 3,586,695 1 640, 008 32 24 6.7 
™ | Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha 1,606 158,280 158,280 70.7 376,695 2 1.9 
ae | : 1,606 169,039 170,468 72.5 414,398 13 18.1 
= Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 1956 569 170,217 171,734 50.7 859,740 10 14.3 
z | 1955 569 159,015 159,841 50.7 782,513 : 6 8.6 
a | Great Northern .. 1956 8,27 1,308,794 66.7 282 34 23 6.9 
= 1955 8.271 1,327,949 67.0 56 27 pe! 
S | Minneap., St. P. & S. Ste. M 1956 1,171 429 901 69.1 é 2 5 5.5 
> Zz 1955 1,171 430,818 : 5,433 68.6 1,039,415 9 2 2.1 
| Northern Pacific ... 1956 6.569 : 23, 197 37,963 70.0 2,524,830 1, 164. 93 56 42 13.5 
| 1955 6.570 40,875 70.2 2,767,313 1,298,2 264 27 57 15.9 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (inel 1956 13,124 2,547,3: 120,975 65.0 3,066,711 48 58 8.7 
S G. C. & S. F. and P. &S. F.). .1955 13,097 2,613,950 2: 123,620 66.7 3,104,686 84 32 5.0 
q_ & | Chic., Burl. & Quincy Seer 8.765 1,261,398 57,479 67.2 1,636,080 10 29 11.8 
s 1955 8,773 1,304,217 59,025 70.1 1,629,150 9 31 11.0 
™ | Chic., Rock I. & Pac ine, eee 7,580 987,820 39,683 65.3 2,7 1: ; : 6 3.4 
E 7/904 868,402 36.450 67.0 2. 1 : 3 5 2.9 
= | Denver & R. G. Wn.. 2.155 364,602 18,284 73.6 1,206,183 575,400 83 :f 5 5.3 
Ed 975 19,075 72.1 1,258,485 592,808 7 9 22 21.0 
a = | Southern Pacific...... 149,591 108,602 63.6 7,452,523 2,993,431 683 74 58 7.1 
a 202,881 111,121 65.5 7,486,598 3,046,852 668 17 89 11.5 
D1 Wintnn PaciOc.....cccceces 106,371 123,032 66.6 8,081,992 3,321,300 461 14 96 16.8 
= 121,894 131,014 68.2 8,361,659 3,401,370 490 42 114 17.6 
< | Western Pacific. ...... : 27 : 73.4 829,865 374,269 19 
ad 1,190 317,056 326'5 538 73.2 998,086 453,586 18 ne i> - 
is ( ‘ity S 886 142,066 142,066 67.9 593,376 269,809 24 ie 2 4 
ait ha aammuaitatta 886 159.738 159/886 69.3 647.172 296.433 27 - 3 10.0 
cat 99 817 99 817 63.1 358,437 167,270 18 
" Louisiana & Arkansas..... 111424111424 ‘ 68.0 372.096 178.349 17 
2 eo ee, | 359,505 359,505 : 15,485 62.3 1,040,753 444,398 86 
— py Seer Rene-temes Lines 343,078 343.078 3.632 15.611 68.3 (990,473 433/411 87 a 
foo : : Doe = 1.290.217 1,290,217 11,306 57,610 65.1 4$.057,201 1,857,406 349 ‘ 24 6.4 
é | Missouri Pacific........... 1336579 1.336.579 11,737 61,172 67.2 4,174,359 1,918,889 336 36 33 8.1 
Bo S Pacif a 282,900 282,900 4453 14,580 65.0 1,042,193 423,053 59 es l 1.7 
<_ ; Texas & Pacific.........-. 329 382 3.516 16,239 66.7 1,130,659 449,152 61 1 1.6 
; : ons " tia ; 699, 707 6,599 27,397 65.8 1,868,807 850,511 103 11 9.6 
Z St. Louis-San Francisco....... sf 5998 37°007 67.1 1792044 801475 «115 7 57 
Sis 2c = 1,606 15,791 72. 989,897 442,498 56 1 1.8 
@ | St tauls Geuthe. Linss..... 1544 16,191 76.5  969:921 433.568 55 os 9. “net 
7 : New Orleans.........- 604,309 604, 309 2,994 28,710 64.5 1,988,400 884,559 155 - 3 1.9 
of 1 Dame & Now Octeans... 733,090 733090 3.496 29657 67.6 1.997.012 9031488 142 2 14 
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For the month of October 1956 Compared with October 1955 


F reight cars on line G.t.m.per G.t.m.per Net Net Net Car- Net Train- Miles 
ee —— train-hr. train-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. miles daily _— miles ho 
. Re excl.locos excl.locos per per I'd per per ton-mi. —_— per 0co. 
Region, Road and Year . Cent and and train- car- car- car- per _train- per 
Home Foreign Total B.O. tenders tenders mile mile day day road-mi. hour day 
.& (Boston & Maine . 1956 427 9,467 = 10,894 2. 38,746 2,644 1,116 27.6 831 14.8 5,688 = 14.7 143.0 
La sf 1955 72 925 «12,246 3. 38.710 2523 1,081 26.9 802 12.6 >, B41 : 148.9 
Ze YN. Y., N. H. & Htfd....... 1956 2,: 876 = 17,162 3.3 41,959 2,755 1,155 2 582 32.3 5,828 5.2 119.0 
=| 1955 ’ 22,455 24,303 1. 36,636 = 2, 1,069 26. 418 = 22.9 5,336 108.0 
6 
3 
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Yele 36: 6,984 8, 347 58.7 16,309 177.8 
( Delaware & Hudson. . i = $0.7 16,208 72 
Del., Lack. & Western......... 3,2: 11,521 41.1 12,922 7 192.2 

3,12: : 39.4 13,887 " 

3,57 x s : 64.0 I: 3,65 58 
66,760 3,5 : 5 59.4 
50,220 2.4 { 36. 4 
49,818 
70,126 i , } ’ 
70,881 3, Be 33.: 3: 10,961 
50,544 8, 4: 33.: 7 7 10,514 
49,665 3, ,36! : 772 : 10,845 
50,229 3: 
51,383 
60,469 
57,513 
65,365 
62,033 
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Lehigh Valley 


oN 


New York Central......ccccces 
102/849 


19 R 
New York, Chic. & St. L....... 1956 A 21,186 
1955 . 20,052 
Pitts, & Lake Eeie....cccceces 1986 2,2 9,786 
2, 9,264 
Wabash oon ‘ 11,231 
7 10,869 
Baltimore & Ohio.............. 44,5 50,489 
43,803 
Bessemer & Lake Erie. . 3,78: 1,598 
2, 1,385 
Central RR Co. of New Jersey .1956 867 10,661 
1955 2,2 10,72 20 
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1955 hy» 38,825 

Norfolk & Western........ 195 32, 10,839 
10,185 39.8: 56 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 7,193 18,276 35,469 
17,415 34,399 
Central of Georgia............. 2,22 7,292 9,513 
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Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis. . 
Seaboard Air Line... 
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Southern 
\ 1,499 
1,377 30.5 7 3: 23 7 168.0 
1,380 : 75 : 692 7 150.6 
2,040 32 , 3.3 42 i 148.3 

55 144.8 
124.8 
118.0 
140.3 
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47,515 
49 263 
6,401 
5,739 
59,832 
61,669 
9,699 
10,867 
14,883 
2 14,998 
Great Northern 20,5 22,002 42,316 
t ; : 42,454 

Minneap., St. P. & S. Ste. M. 5; 102 15,689 
, 15,367 

Northern Pacific § 00: 7,45 33,457 
34,812 
90,195 
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Chicago Great Western 
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Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha . 1956 
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7,647 
021 
5,990 
5,155 
540 
613 
833 
2.004 
2,182 
936 
189 
146 
2,296 
9 823 
10,793 
7,233 
7,640 
4,438 
4,328 
6,207 
6,380 
7,490 
7,952 
6,000 
5,654 
9,185 
9,000 
6,659 
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Chic., Rock I. & Pac. 
Denver & R. G. Wn 
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Southern Pacific... .. 


Union Pacific 27 

26. 690 
2,074 
1,946 


Central Western Region 
A 


Kansas City Southern 


ow Buenas 


nein 


Louisiana & Arkansas 


Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines 


Missouri Pacific...........-.-+ 


own 


Texas & Pacific 
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St. Louis-San Francisco. . 
St. Louis Southw. Lines........ 
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Southwestern Region 


5.780 


Texas & New Orleans.... ‘ 2 7,340 
4,946 ,126 
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Railroad men are reading 
and talking about 


SUPER- 
RAILROADS 


For a Dynamic 
American Economy 


Ist printing 
SOLD OUT! 


2nd printing 
NOW READY! 


The future of American 
railroads is unlimited, 
says author John Bar- 
riger. This great poten- 


tial will be fulfilled 

when professional rail- 

way men_ understand Only 

the vast opportunities 

ahead. $2.00 


Here is a new and dynamic program which will help 
railroads to realize their true strength . . . which offers 
proof that railroads have the technical and economic 
means to outstrip all freight competition . . . proof 
that railroads can triple their present passenger pa- 
tronage. 


Here is a bold-visioned working plan for railway 
progress that will inspire every railroad officer and 
supplier. Send for your copy now. Fill out this cou- 
pon and mail today! 


SAVE—when you order additional copies. 


—— ee ——---- 4 


RAILWAY AGE BOOKS 




















30 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. | 
Date 

| We want “Super-Railroads for a Dynamic American 
| Economy”. Please send as indicated below: | 
! copies at total cost. | 
| 200 or more copies: $1.00 each (fob) 

| 10 or more copies $1.75 each (postpaid) ! 
| 1 to 9 copies: $2.00 each (postpaid) | 
| My check is enclosed —————— Please bill me 
| NAME: 

TITLE: . 
| COMPANY: | 
| ADDRESS: | 
| CITY: ZONE:____STATE:__sédE 
J 1-7-57 | 
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CORNELL-DUBILIER 


gives longer life to 
railroad inverters 
with this new, improved 


MARK IV VIBRATOR 






















1. Electronically adjusted power contacts secured to the frame 
rather than to reed stops.Insures permanence under most 
rugged operating conditions of railroad service. 

2. Precision ground ceramic blocks simplify stack. Allow closer 
tolerances on reed assembly. 

3B. Wider contact spacing without loss of time efficiency. 
Reduces tendency to are at higher voltages prevalent in 
winter operations. Results in longer vibrator life. 

4. Split frame equalizes pressure on stack. Accuracy of 
components as assembled and adjusted at factory main- 
tained under extreme operating conditions. 

8S. Live rubber mounts—cushion the vibrator to maintain a 
smooth flow of power regardless of the extreme shock and 
vibration encountered in railroad operations. 

6. Swedish steel reeds insure long life expectancy with negli- 
gible change in operating characteristics. “3 ~ 





Write for Engineering Bulletin EB-3004 on 
C-D's new railroad vibrators to Cornell- 
Dubilier Electric Corporation, Indianapolis 
Division, 2900 Columbia Avenue, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. Affiliated Member A.A.R. 


ONSISTENTLY 


ORNELL-DUBILIER 


® @) VIBRATOR INVERTERS 
For Industrial—Marine—Railroad and Appliance Services 


PLANTS IN SOUTH PLAINFIELD, N. J.; NEW BEDFORD, WORCESTER AND CAMBRIDGE, 
MASS HOPE VALLEY AND PROVIDENCE, R. !.; INDIANAPOLIS, IND.; SANFORD, 
FUQUAY SPRINGS AND VARINA, N. C.; VENICE, CALIFORNIA; SUBS.: RADIART CORP., 
CLEVELAND, O.; CORNELL-DUBILIER ELECTRIC INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WN. Y. 
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DIESEL ENGINES 


Co hirght Now 


WITH KIM 
ELECTRIC PRE-HEATER 








~ CLASSIFIED: ADVERTISEMENTS — 





Rates: $10 per column inch (1 deep x 15% 


‘ 


wide) 


Equipment used or resale acceptable in this section 








You don’t need to keep Diesels idling between 
runs when you install KIM HOTSTART pre- 
heaters. Just plug KIM into the electric circuit. 

It draws cold water from the engine, heats it, 
then circulates it back through the engine. 
Result: quick starts regardless of the cold 
weather; elimination of warm-up time; re- 

duced engine wear; responsive power the 

instant it is wanted. Thousands in use 

on Diesel and Gas engines. ——(} 


AC eo 


KIM HOTSTART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
West 917 Broadway, Spokane 1, Washington 


ADVERTISERS 


American Brake Shoe Company, 
Southern Wheel Division 


Write for 


literature. 





..Inside Front Cover 
Bethlehem Steel Company te he 


Caterpillar Tractor Company 
Classified Advertisements 


Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corporation 


DuPont De Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Petroleum Chemicals Division ..............006- 19 


Electro-Motive Division, General 
Motors Corporation 
Erman-Howell Division 


General Railway Signal Company 
Gould National Batteries, Inc. 


Heller, A. 
Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Co. 


International Nickel Company, 
Iron & Steel Products, Inc. 


Kim Hotstart Mfg. Co. 
Portland Cement Association 
Safety Industries, Inc. 


Southern Wheel Division, American Brake 
Shoe Company Inside Front Cover 
1 


Standard Railway Equipment Co. 


Union Switch & Signal Division, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
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RAILWAY CARS 


All Types 


Service-tested 
Freight Car Repair Parts 
For All Types of C 
IR 


Office Chicago 33, Illinois 
Phone: Mitchell 6-1212 


FOR SALE 
railway equipment 


sed—As Iis——Reconditioned 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Diesel, Steam, Gasoline, 
Diesel-Electric 


special offerings 
30 Cupola Type, Steel Underframe Caboose Cars 

Cast Stee} Trucks 

iter No. 3 Diesel Locomotive Crane 

Standard Gauge—271/2-Ton Capacity 

1—Model 15 Burro Crane nn Gauge 

IMMEDIATE DELIVER 
eecccceccoccoesooeoooseeooecescooes 


Railway Tank Cars and 
Storage Tanks 
6,000. 8,000- and 10,000-gallon 
Cleaned and Tested 


ON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL’ 


General 13486 So. Brainard Ave. 


New York 50-c Church Street 
Office New York 7, New York 
Phone: BEekman 3-8230 








POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Office Engineer and Assistant En- 
gineer (two itions), desired for 
rogressive Class I, New England 
ailroad. Immediate placement for 
men with proper qualifications, 
State age, references, experience, 
—— salary required, when 
. All correspondence con- 
fdentia . Address Box 814, RAIL- 
WAY AGE. 30 Church St., 
York 7. N.Y. 








POSITION WANTED 

ENGINEER, Graduate Civil, 
now ROADMASTER for major 
road wants responsible position 
in Eng. or M of W Dept. of 
progressive small railroad, Age 
36; married. 

Address Box 157, RAILWAY 
AGE, 79 West onroe St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 





FOR SALE 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 
CRANES. EXCELLENT CON- 
DITION, AVAILABLE  IM- 
MEDIATELY. 

3—40 TON ORTON MFG. 
1941, w/Cat. D17000 


1—35-40 TON INDUSTRIAL 
BROWNHOIST MFG. 1939 
w/Cat. D13000 

2—STEAM LOCOMOTIVES & 
TENDERS 80 TON, MFG. 
1945 MODEL 2-8-2 


A. HELLER 
210 SNEDIKER AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 7, N.Y. 
HYACINTH 5-0800 











344%” dia. 


details, apply to: 
St., New York, N.Y. 


journal centers, mfd. by General Steel Castings. 
Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Co., 30 Church 


FOR SALE 
24 CAST STEEL TRUCK FRAMES 


4-wheel motor or trailer truck frames arranged for 6’ 6” wheel base, 
wheels, single brakes, double equalizers, and 6’ 4” 


For dwg., and 








KEEP BUYING 

U. 

SAVINGS 
BONDS 


S. 











FOR SALE 
RECONDITIONED 
RAILROAD CARS FOR INTERPLANT USE 
GONDOLAS e BOX e FLAT 


ERMAN-HOWELL DIVISION 


332 Seuth Michigan Avenue 
Chicage 4, 
WEbster 9-0500 














The Action Page 





A Program for Industry Action 


We have changed the caption on this page from 
“Forum” to “Action”—with the idea that the general 
principles which should govern successful railroad in- 
dustry policy are, by now, pretty well understood and 
agreed to. The time has come, then, when more at- 
tention needs to be given to translating these beneficial 
principles into terms of concrete action—and it is to 
the examination of such specific action that this page 
will be mainly devoted hereafter. 

Outlined below is this paper’s idea of the major lines 
of action (not necessarily in the order of their relative 
importance) that need to be pursued— 


Challenge Competition. Employ all legitimate and effec- 
tive sales and service methods to attract to the railroads all 
traffic which they can move more satisfactorily or eco- 
nomically than other agencies of transportation—but not 
traffic which the railroads can handle only at a loss, or 
which other agencies can serve better and at less expense. 
Strive for coordination of the several types of transport 
(e.g., through “piggyback,” and joint ownership of several 
types of transport by a single company), to encourage the 
channeling of each part of the total transportation job to 
that method which can do it best. 


Maintain a High Level of Service. On the principle 
that “a job worth doing is worth doing well,” seek to 
attain and maintain at all times and in all places standards 
of railroad service which shall never be less than should 
reasonably be expected of an efficient business enterprise, 
competently manned and adequately equipped. 


Increase Internal Strength. Take full account of the 
unique character of the railroad business in its need for 
inter-company collaboration, since all railroads operate as 
a single system—and develop techniques of cooperation 
commensurate with the need for them. 

Apply all effective methods (selection, training, compen- 
sation and other incentives) to give the railroads the maxi- 
mum possible efficiency in management and personnel— 
alike at the top level, in specialized departments, and down 
through the ranks. 

Make every effort to promote closer understanding with 
members of organized labor—to the end that their co- 
operation will be forthcoming, both in forwarding joint 
and legitimate legislative objectives; and in modifying 
working rules which militate to the disadvantage of both 
railroad employees and owners. 


Get Earnings on a Higher Level. Take all steps neces- 
sary, internal and external, to make railroads as steadily 
profitable as (for example) the electric utilities—thereby 
attracting the flow of new investment needed to keep rail- 
road service at the peak of efficiency and modernity. 

Systematize cost finding (of railroads and rival agencies) 
as a means of maximizing earnings—and as a guide to 
rate-making for effective competition with other means of 
transport. 

Study markets, merchandising and economic trends to 
permit best possible adaptation of railroad service and 
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rates to potential traffic demand—both as it is today, and 
as it will be in future. 

Rationalize the passenger business (including head-end 
traffic)—by strengthening the profitable and shrinking the 
uneconomic services—to the end of putting the business 
in the black, allowing due credit for the intangible values 
of attractive passenger service. 


Improve Tools and Methods. Provide economic incen- 
tives wherever needed to assure a supply of freight cars, 
adequate in design and quantity at all times, to meet the 
needs of railroad customers. 

Recognizing that the economic strength of the railroads 
lies in mass production, maximize mechanization and 
“automation” wherever economically justifiable, and mini- 
mize costly “retail” processes—indemnifying as far as 
possible loyal and veteran employees whose livelihood may 
be jeopardized by this process of adjustment. Study inten- 
sively the possible benefits of further mergers and joint 
facilities. 

Discover by research and apply the best equipment, 
methods and systems available for every class of railroad 
work, to the extent that economic principles and financial 
resources will justify and permit—including research to 
develop applications to railroad work of devices and sci- 
entific discoveries now applied in other industries. Main- 
tain and improve the railroads’ enviable record for safety. 

Have an open mind in relations with manufacturers of 
railroad products, giving them ample opportunity to ex- 
plain and demonstrate the merits of their research, prod- 
ucts and services for improving railroad performance. 


Work for a Friendlier Environment. Intensify coopera- 
tive contact and understanding with railroad patrons, regu- 
lators, legislators, government officials, and opinion lead- 
ers generally—to the end of securing their cooperation in 
all enterprises wherein the railroads’ interest coincides 
with the public interest, and in ending all kinds of govern- 
mental discrimination against the railroad industry. 

Encourage study and research into transportation prob- 
lems by academic scholars, research foundations, colleges 
and universities, and national and regional planning groups 
—to the end that transportation problems may be more 
widely understood, promoting the economic division of 
transportation functions among the several agencies, and 
forestalling the ominous trend toward socialization now 
prevailing in a large and growing part of the transporta- 
tion industry. 

Develop an industry program of joint public relations 
and publicity, designed to secure the understanding co- 
operation of opinion leaders and the public in developing 
rational and equitable governmental policies toward all 
segments of the transportation industry. 

Many things the railroads need to do, of course, 
cannot be done under existing government policy—but 
the first step in getting policy changes is for the rail- 
roads to decide what needs doing. 

If there are errors either of inclusion or omission in 
this outline, will our readers please point them out 


to us? 
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a D9 to ‘doze out 
’, miles of main line 


Poe the big jobs, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
turns to one of its CAT* D9 Tractors to speed produc- 
tion, cut costs, The road has two of these giants. 
Here the D9 is grading a 60-foot fill, 1200 feet long, 


near Halifax, N. C. 


No railroad construction job is too big for the 
giant D9. Equipped with a No. 9A Bulldozer, it can 
handle more than 10 cubic yards per pass. On a 
50-foot haul, the big unit can handle 610 loose cubic 
yards per hour. And this figure can be increased as 
Yet with hy- 


draulic boosters which provide power for steering, 


much as 75% on downhill ‘dozing. 


braking and master clutches, it handles with small 
tractor ease. 

And here is important news for railroads. Now 
you get even greater production from the Caterpillar 
D9 Tractor. Its Turbocharged engine output has been 
increased to 320 HP at the flywheel. And it’s easy to 


service major components. Oil clutch or torque con- 





verter. transmission and steering clutches can be 


removed individually. 


The D9 is a special favorite with operators. They 
like its 


cable and hydraulic controls and excellent visibility. 


“in-seat” starting, constant power drive for 

The D9, with its mammoth blade capacity and 
high production output, was designed to save you 
Your 


specializes in fast, efficient service and maintains a 


important money. Caterpillar Dealer, who 
complete inventory of parts for you, is ready to 
demonstrate the King of the Crawlers. It’s available 
with either long-lasting oil clutch or smooth torque 


converter drive. Call him today. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


“*Caterpitiar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpiiias Tractor Co 
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a competitive advantage 
all-weather, on-time operation 
with GRS CAB SIGNALS 


GRS cab signal indications are not affected by bad 
weather. When poor visibility ties up competing 
transportation facilities, cab-signaled trains 
continue to operate at authorized speeds, continue 
to arrive on time. 

The development of GRS ac/dc cab signals offers 
new opportunity for application to existing coded 
track circuits, both a-c. and d-c. 


For complete information, 
consult your GRS sales office. 





Seem oem 








